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Look into 
your BILLING 


DEPARTMENT! 


Not only does the Egry Speed-Feed effect 
sharp savings in typewriting all multiple 
copy forms, but you get your billing out 
on time every month! No delays. No last 
minute rush. No overtime. The Speed- 
Feed, using Egry Continuous Forms, 
converts any typewriter into a practical, 
efficient billing machine in one minute 
without change in typewriter construc- 
tion or operation, or interfering with its 
use as a correspondence machine. Steps 
up the output per operator 50% and more. 
Eliminates the use of costly preinserted 
one time carbons. Automatically inserts 
and removes carbons, making all time of 
the operator productive. Saves up to $7 
per thousand in the cost of forms. Costs 


less than 2c per 











day for only one 
year. Complete 
details and dem- 
onstrations on 


request. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, O. 


Please send complete information on the Egry Speed 
Feed System designed for my business. 


NaMme....cccccccccccccccccccc secs e cccccccsoceeeccecs 


AGGTORB «oo c coccccccccce coccccccccccosccoocess cccces 


AB-4-37 


Convention Speaker 
To the Editor: 


We are now making plans for the an- 
nual convention of the National Lime 
Association which will be held May 11 
and 12 in Chicago. In arranging our pro- 
gram of speakers we are _ tentatively 
thinking about including a talk on sales 
management. As editor of AMERICAN 
Business, can you suggest the name of 
some person qualified to discuss this sub- 
ject?—H. A. Huscuxr, manager agri- 
cultural department, National Lime Asso- 
ciation, 


Mr. Huscuke: One of the best speakers 
on sales management topics is Russell 
G. Creviston, one of the officials of Crane 
and Company, well-known manufacturers 
of valves and plumbing goods. Mr. Crevis- 
ton is of course a very busy man and finds 
it difficult to fill many requests, but if you 
can get him you will have a splendid 
speaker for your meeting. 


To the Editor: 


The suggestion made us in your letter 
of March 9 of the name of Russell G. 
Creviston of The Crane Company for a 
talk on sales management has been acted 
upon and I am glad to advise that Mr. 
Creviston has accepted our invitation. He 
has chosen for his subject, “The Selling 
Process,” which even goes beyond sales 
management. I appreciate the help you 
have rendered in this connection and be- 





lieve he will give us just the kind of talk 
our members need and will be interested 























LETTERS and COMMENT 





in——S. Water Sravurrer, president and 
general manager, National Lime Associa- 
tion. 


Salary Increases 


To the Editor: 


The corporation with which I am con- 
nected is approaching the end of its fiscal 
year at which time the matter of increases 
in salaries for office employees will come 
up for consideration. Recommendations 
for increases are made by department 
heads. We have been greatly interested in 
your articles on salary standards and in 
this connection we wonder if it is possible 
to obtain some sort of grading or check 
ing chart for the department heads t 
use in making recommendations for sal- 
ary increases. Our thought for this chart 
would be one which would show punctu- 
ality, application to work, accuracy, loss 
of time because of sickness, what the em 
ployee is doing to improve his ability, 
ete.—D. E. Marcorre, treasurer, The Ne 
braska Farmer. 





Mr. Marcorre: You may be interested 
in the combination application blank and 
personnel record used by Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Indiana. A copy of this forn 
will be sent to you. Similar records ar 
used by a number of other concerns. Thi: 
method of semi-annual ratings has beer 
used in the United States army for all 
commissioned officers for many years, an¢ 
the business organizations which have 
adopted its use have almost without ex 
ception found it successful and helpful 
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Bonding Salesmen 
To the Editor: 


We have a salesman problem which you 
may be able to enlighten us on. Could you 
advise us how other concerns handle com- 
mission salesmen and regular salesmen as 
to having them bonded? We have sales- 
men who work purely on a commission 
basis on their own account and we feel 
that they may collect bills or contracts 
which could cause the house considerable 
trouble and expense.—C. F. ScHOENNING, 
treasurer and secretary, Barnett Canvas 
Goods and Bag Company, Inc. 


Mr. SCHOENNING: A great many com- 
panies have their salesmen bonded by one 
of the surety companies. Most of the 
packing companies such as Swift, Armour, 
and Wilson and Company, bond all of 
their salesmen, not only as a precaution 
against possible embezzlement, but to as- 
certain that they hire only high-type men 
whose references will bear the investiga- 
tions which bond houses usually conduct 
before accepting the man for bond. It is 
customary for the company to pay the 
cost of the bond. 

If you would get in touch with the 
representatives of some of the following 
firms which undoubtedly have branch 
offices in your city, I am sure they can 
give you all the information you need: 


The American Bonding Company 
The American Surety Company 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America 


National Surety Corporation 


Sales Coach 
To the Editor: 


I am very pleased that you found some- 
thing of interest in connection with our 
use of a sales coach as a tool for electrical 
dealers and utilities in achieving effective 
sales coverage of outlying areas. I have 
received several requests from your in- 
terested readers concerning the use of 
this piece of sales equipment. The re- 
quests for the most part are relative to 
information concerning the suppliers of 
the equipment, and, in the event you have 
had similar requests, please be advised 
that the coach was built by the Beaver 
Falls Transit Company, Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania. The coach complete was ap- 
proximately $3,000.—R. M. PHetps, mer- 
chandise sales manager, Penn Central 
Light and Power Company. 


From Another Librarian 
To the Editor: 


I have looked over the March issue of 
American Bustness with a great deal of 
interest. Of course I was pleased to see 
the two-page spread on “Information 
While You Wait” with its illustrations of 
libraries here and there. 

I was also interested in the whole issue. 
The article about the “Business Letters 
of Larry Downs” is particularly interest- 
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New Prize Book! 











OR your 1937 prize plan or sales contest—use 

this new, impressive, colorful, effective prize 
book. A carefully selected array of over 700 
prizes, presented in color photography, four-color 
process printing, human interest photographs, 
unusual black-and-white layouts. A fifty-two page 
prize book that will help you get greater sales 
results in any campaign or prize plan. 


The use of these prize books permits you to take 
advantage of the Dartnell cooperative plan for 
purchasing prizes. The plan is used by hundreds 
of leading companies, to save money and to get 
a more effective selection of prizes. 





New prize books are now ready for shipment. 
Sales contest suggestions sent on request. 


Contest and Prize Division 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


I would like to see a copy of the new 1937 Dartnell Prize Book. 
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between a cheap, 





flimsy thin paper or 
a heavy, bulky paper 
and 


ESL 


THIN PRPS 


The Esleeck grades 
are rag content 
papers, having 
strength for erasing 
and handling, thin- 
ness for making 
large numbers of 
copies and light- 
weight for mailing. 


They reduce Typ- 
ing, Mailing and 
Filing costs. .... 
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th and Glazed Finishes 


EMCO ONION SKIN 
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SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
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White and nine 


e WRITE FOR SAMPLES e 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 

















ing. I have also been very glad to see that 
you are running that series on salaries 
in 250 lines of business. That is the sort 
of thing that we so often need to know. 

Congratulations on what you are doing 
with the magazine !—Marian C. MAN Ley, 
Business Branch, Newark Public Library. 


Flood Delays 
To the Editor: 


Today we received a second copy of the 
February issue of the American Bust- 
ness. The first arrived at our office on 
March 10. Our March issue came early 
this month at usual. 

I am sorry that we inconvenienced you 
but several of our regular readers were 
becoming perturbed when the magazine 
did not come to their desks as early as 
usual. 

Thank you.—Marion Rorn, Librarian, 


| Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 
| 


To the Editor: 


Could you give us information concern- 
ing industrial plants which have held an 


| “open house” to enable the families of the 
| employees to inspect their plants? We 


would appreciate tear sheets of any such 
articles which you have published.— 


| Gorvon Howarp, Elgin National Watch 


| Company. 


Mr. Howarp: In the January 1937 
issue of AMERICAN Bustness we published 


on Page 26 an illustrated story of an 


open-house program held by American 
Rolling Mill Company. Under the “Sys- 


| tem” section of the February 1937 issue 


appeared a brief item concerning the 
Servel, Inc., open house. We will gladly 
send you tear sheets of each. Should you 
plan a similar program, we hope you will 
write us about it. 


Inventory idea 


| To the Editor: 


We are looking for information on the 
matter of brass number plates for office 
equipment. We are anxious to know some- 
thing of the procedure used by other 
companies to identify and to keep track 


| of the furniture through this type of con- 


trol—Joun YOvELL, vice president, Con- 
solidated Freight Lines, Inc., Portland, 
Oregon. 


Mr. Yovett: Number plates are obtain- 
able from almost any office supply house. 


| Most companies attach one of these num- 





ber plates to every piece of office equip- 
ment such as desks, chairs, bookcases, fil- 
ing cabinets, typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, etc. 

A ledger record is then prepared which 
usually is called the equipment ledger and 
there is a sheet for each number plate 
showing the number of the piece of equip- 
ment, a description of it, and its location 
in the plant or office. The original cost of 
the piece of equipment is carried on the 
ledger, together with the annual depre- 
ciation, so that at any time the total of 


all of these ledger sheets will give the 
exact figure of the current worth of all 
equipment. 

When equipment is traded in, sold or 
destroyed, there is available a profit or 
loss figure from this ledger. For example: 
If a desk originally cost $40 and was de- 
preciated down to $7.00 and then traded 
in or sold for $10.00, there would be a 
profit of $3.00 on the sale. If it were 
traded in or sold for $3.00 there would, 
of course, be a loss. 


Salary Standards 
To the Editor: 


We are interested in making a classi- 
fication of our various clerical and other 
positions so these may be graded accord- 
ing to minimum and maximum salaries. If 
you have any information along this line 
which would be of help to us, could you 
tell us where to obtain it?—H. F. Horst- 
MEYER, credit manager, Burgess Battery 
Company. 


Mr. Horsrmeyer: The results of the 
AMERICAN Business survey of salary 
standards in 250 lines of business made in 
collaboration with the Office Management 
Association of Chicago and published 
serially in the December 1936, January 
1937 and March 1937 issues of American 
Busrness should provide you with the in- 
formation you seek. 


Trailer Companies 
To the Editor: 


We noted on Page 36 of your September 
issue of American’ Business an article 
pertaining to trailers. As we are inter- 
ested in trailers for commercial purposes 
we would greatly appreciate your sending 
us the addresses of the following manu- 
facturers of trailers—H. A. Hovston, 
advertising manager, A. B. Chance Com- 
pany, Centralia, Missouri. 


Mr. Houston: We are glad to give you 
the following addresses of firms listed in 
your recent letter. The Aladdin Company, 
Bay City, Michigan; Alma Trailer Com- 
pany, Alma, Michigan; Federal Trailer 
Company, Fourteenth Street, Detroit, 
Michigan; Gilkie Trailers Corporation, 
1329 East Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Hollywood Trailer -Company, 
1315 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California; Kabin Coach Company, 21813 
Gratiot, East Detroit, Michigan; Kaunell 
Coach Company, Bay City, Michigan; 
Land Cruiser Trailer Company, 1830 Reed 
Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Corporation, 1695 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York; Roycroft 
Coach Company, 228 Main Street, Chesan- 
ing, Michigan; Travelcar Company, 16431 
Seven Mile Road, Detroit, Michigan; 
Vagabond Coach Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 500 Grand River Avenue, New 


Hudson, Michigan. 

We suggest also that you turn to Page 
66 and notice the advertisement of Schelm 
Brothers, one of the country’s largest 
manufacturers of commercial trailers. 
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75% Savings in One Department 


50% Faster Work in Another 


With ELECTRIC 





DUPLICATING 





MACHINES 


E save one to two days in deliver- 

ing layouts and schedules, plus 
75 per cent in cost of materials in our 
Engineering Department. The duplicat- 
ing work in our Accounting Department 
has been speeded up §0 per cent, plus 
the advantage of brighter and sharper 
copies,” says a satisfied user of modern 
duplicating machines. 

* * * 
Companies large and small throughout 
the country report similar amazing 
savings by using up-to-the-minute ma- 
chines for duplicating order invoices, 
routing sheets, production reports, news 
releases, shipping notices, financial 
statements, price changes, and other 
widely different items. You, too, may 
have duplicating operations that can be 
modernized at a considerable saving to 


you. 


The satisfactory operation of any elec- 
tric duplicating machine depends in 
part on the motor and control. Be sure 
that the machine you buy is electrically 
equipped by General Electric. Although 
General Electric doesn’t make office 
devices, it does make a line of motors 
and control specially designed for them. 
General Electric Co., Dept. 6B-201, 
Schenectady, New York. 


070-169 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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INCE the March issue came 
from the press I have been 
out here enjoying Cali- 
fornia’s justly famous cli- 
mate and discussing the 
state of the nation with 
our many good friends and 
subscribers. It is a great 
mental tonic to get away 
from the four walls of an 
office and to come out here 
where the flowers are 
blooming and folks see the 
doughnut and not the hole. 
It makes you realize how 
easy it is to think too 
much about things which 

seem to be wrong and too little about things that are 
right with this far-flung country of ours. If you 
could drive, as I have just done, from Chicago to San 
Francisco and from San Francisco to the Mexican 
border, you would agree with me, I know, that we 
are very much like Billy Van’s salesman who, when 
shown a great sheet of paper with a pencil dot on it, 
was asked what he saw and replied, “A black dot.” 
The little dot so intrigued him that he entirely lost 
sight of the sheet of paper. Out here in California 
they see the whole sheet of paper. I was consoling a 
sales manager about the recent strike. He admitted it 
was bad but hastened to add, “It turned out all right. 
You see if it hadn’t been for the strike we would not 
have had enough oil to keep the smudge pots burning 
during the freeze. Having three times the normal 
supply of oil in storage we were able to save 60 per 
cent of our citrus crop.” That is typical of the Cali- 
fornia spirit. It is the spirit of the coast. Call it blind 
optimism if you will, you must admit we would all be 
better off if we spent less time worrying about the 
calamities which might happen and more time think- 
ing of how to uncover the acres of diamonds which lie 
right under our noses. 
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When Managers Get Together 


On the way out I had the pleasure of addressing a 
weekly meeting of the Sales Managers’ Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. There is a real, 
up-and-at-’em outfit with a remarkable spirit of fel- 
lowship and a splendid record for accomplishment. 
Some four hundred turned out for the meeting which 
overflowed the big dining room of the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club. Never have I talked to a more attentive 
audience. “Andy” Mungenast, the dynamic director 
of the organization, told me the bureau has launched 
a series of educational meetings for members’ sales- 
men, each meeting of which is built around a speaker 
and followed by a skit showing the fundamentals of 
successful salesmanship in action. Five hundred sales- 
men have registered for the course which costs $1.00 
for four lectures. The bureau also sponsors a course 
in public speaking and undertakes periodic trade trips, 
visits to local business establishments and kindred 
activities. It does seem that the Chambers of Com- 
merce in other cities, and especially in Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Toronto, Rochester, Spokane, Indianapolis, 
Louisville and Denver, might well organize within 
their membership a similar group of sales executives. 


A Twenty-five Yeor Record 


One of the oldest, if not the oldest sales association 
in the United States, is the Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, of which C. B. Waters of 
Remington-Rand is the hospitable president. This 
organization meets every month at the Commercial 
Club. Its membership is limited to one hundred sales 
managers. While not directly affiliated with the 
Chamber of Commerce, it works closely with that 
group. During its twenty-five eventful years this asso- 
ciation has done much to encourage more effective 
sales methods among its members, thus adding to the 
turnover of business in that great trade area. It was 
our good fortune to arrive in San Francisco the day 
the club held its March meeting and I was invited 
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to attend and take part in the program. Later I was 
the guest of the officers and directors at luncheon. 
This club is unique in that it depends almost entirely 
upon its own membership for its programs. It seems 
to me this policy has a good deal to do with the suc- 
cess of the club over the years. For example, at the 
March meeting one member, an executive of the Trans- 
America Corporation, reported confidentially on the 
business outlook. He predicted we would have at least 
two years of expanding sales and rising prices. An- 
other member reviewed a current book on sales man- 
agement and told how he was using it to get his sales- 
men to do a better man-management job. The sales 
manager of the local telephone company showed two 
interesting sound films and talked briefly on new trends 
in selling by telephone. It is the policy of the club to 
ncourage members to talk about their own business, 
without undue advertising, so as to broaden one an- 
»ther’s grasp of general business problems. So I say, 
nore power to the San Francisco Sales Managers’ 
\ssociation and others like it. 


Markets on the March 


When a Los Angeles business man tells you that 
the “City of Balanced Prosperity” is destined to be- 
come America’s biggest city, you lay it to the climate. 
But when a San Francisco business man tells you the 
same thing, and you know he is sober, that is news. 
Well, not one but three sober San Francisco business 
friends told me privately that Los Angeles soon would 
push New York out of first place and become 
America’s No. 1 metropolis. Be that as it may, things 
certainly are moving there, and there is plenty of 
evidence that the city is on the threshold of a history- 
making boom. Los Angeles already ranks sixth among 
the cities in manufactures and is bound to profit from 
the current tendency of business to decentralize. Much 
of the credit for this accomplishment must be given 
to the Domestic Trade Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of which Harold M. Wright is the level- 
headed manager. I had a chance to sit in with the pro- 
gram committee of this group and was impressed with 
the job they are doing to bring business to Los 
Angeles. James F. Bone, trade commissioner, for ex- 
ample, spent a month in the Middle West surveying 
the sales opportunities there for Los Angeles prod- 
ucts. His report is a veritable handbook of information 
for sales managers. It gives facts they need to know; 
what products can be sold in each establishment, whom 
to sell, when they buy, etc. And for good measure while 
he was at it, Mr. Bone arranged with several big dis- 
tributing organizations in Chicago to open perma- 
nent buying offices in Los Angeles. Not bad! Since 
most market studies I have seen are all wind and no 
guts and obviously made to prove some predetermined 
conviction, other communities might well follow the 
lead of Los Angeles. 
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An Eight O'Clock Breakfast 


In addition to having a hard-hitting sales council 
subcommittee of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Ange- 
les is fortunate in having a peppy Sales Managers’ 
Association. J. H. Carothers is president. You will 
get some idea of his speed when I tell you that the 
directors of the club invited me to take eight o’clock 
breakfast with them at the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
I have sat in on nine o’clock breakfasts and I recall 
one at eight-thirty in Boston, but this was my first ex- 
perience with an eight o’clock affair. But that is Los 
Angeles. The fellows out there are on their way. They 
believe in the old adage that an early start means a 
winning finish. They are gluttons for punishment. That 
same noon we had a joint meeting of the sales man- 
agers in the association and those belonging to the 
sales council subcommittee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at which I told them about an analysis made 
in our Chicago club of the reasons why 264 salesmen 
failed. (If you are interested in the findings I'll be 
glad to send you a copy of the report.) These two 
Los Angeles organizations work together closely. The 
Chamber of Commerce group limits its activities 
pretty much to market research and development 
while the Sales Managers’ Association deals more 
with technical problems of sales management. In that ~ 
way they keep from getting in each other’s hair. A 
number of sales managers belong to both groups and 
since each holds but one meeting a month, one group 
in the evening and the other at noon, the whole thing 
works out very well. This plan might be adopted in 
other cities where there is another sales club. 


The Spirit of the Coast 


San Diego, like its kindred city to the north, has 
its decks cleared for action and is ready to step out 
in a big way. The oldest city in California, it is fav- 
ored by a marvelous climate, and climate really means 
everything out here. It is like “looks” to a girl. San 
Diego is more promotion-minded than most California 
cities so it is not surprising that its most energetic 
organization is the Advertising Club of San Diego 
with a hundred San Diego boosters for members. Not 
overlooking any tricks, W. P. Elliot, chairman of the 
program committee, arranged to have my talk broad- 
cast over one of the local stations. A. C. Acason is 
president of the club and, judging from the enthusiasm 
shown at the meeting, is doing one swell job. I some- 
times think that business men’s clubs have a person- 
ality just as an individual has. Some seem cold and 
stiff; others give you a fishy eye with a sort of “so 
you’re the guy who’s going to tell us how to run our 
business” attitude. The friendly type of club is char- 
acteristic of the Pacific Coast. Without exception I 
found a cheery, kindly spirit. It makes you glad you 
came and sorry to leave. We could use more of that 
sort of spirit in our eastern organizations.—J. C. A. 
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PAYROLL WRITING 
RECORDS 




























THE PAYROLL 





Complete payroll and check register in one to 


COMPLETE SOCIAL 
unit shows the gross pay, all deductions, and sh 
SECURITY RECORDS <aaomamemn A ss 
AT A LOW COST e 


To meet today’s payroll accounting needs 


EARNINGS RECORD 





Complete individual progressive record for 
; each employee shows time worked, gross we 
with a minimum of work and at low cost, earnings, deductions, and net pay for any 
and all periods. Provides information needed bil 
for old age benefits, unemployment insur- 
ance, and income tax reports. ert 


Burroughs provides new machines, new 
features, new developments for writing the 


e 


records described at the right. Concerns— 





EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT 


large and small—in all lines of business— 





are benefiting by the speed, ease and This receipt for deductions, which the law 


economy with which one or several of these requires be given to each employee at each thi 
, pay period, also shows the individual’s gross 
new Burroughs machines completely earnings, all deductions, and net pay. It can bel 


be retained permanently by the employee. 

























handle all payroll records. Investigate. A 
For quick action, telephone your local ' 
q Keniees y PAY CHECK or pay envelope car 
Burroughs office or, if more convenient, hi 
1n 
mail the coupon or wire direct today. Since the check or pay envelope is written 
with the above three records, the amount is tha 
in perfect accord with these records. the 
; BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6044 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. i Wi) 
; Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods’’—which includes illustrations of forms ; 
. for compiling figures required by the Federal Social Security Act. i stri 
i 
E 
: Name —_ Se Se ree whi 
8 Address___ — ES ae ee eee ae aaa 4 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS: April, 1937 


A CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT 
An Editorial 


w It looks very much as though our old friend, the Blue Eagle, is 
back with pink feathers and a Welsh accent. Thus far only a few pin feathers show, but they 


are sprouting fast. It may not be long before it tries its wings. 


w The very strategy of the Lewis attack has brought competitors 
together even more solidly than under the old NRA. It is inevitable that out of such a relationship 
should come the philosophy: “Give labor what it wants and add it to the price.” It looks like the 
smart way out. “What do we care how much we pay labor,” is the reasoning, “so long as we have 


the power to fix prices. The public voted for a labor government; let them foot the bill.” 


= Before we travel too far along that primrose path it might be 
well for those at the helm of business—and especially those upon whose shoulders the responsi- 
bilities for management fall—to stop and look where we are heading. At best, adding wage in- 
creases to the price is a vicious spiral. Price-fixing, based on wage-fixing, is bound to bring one 


of two things: (1) a buyers’ strike, or (2) government control of industry. 


w Moreover, it is playing Lewis’ game. Who is dumb enough to 
think that the 90 per cent of the workers who are not organized will sit by and see the 10 per cent 
belonging to the Lewis unions carry off the lion’s share of the wage increases? What will happen? 
A wave of unionization will sweep the country, as it did Australia and New Zealand. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will be absorbed into labor’s new deal and John Lewis will have placed 
himself in a position to name the Democratic nominee for president in 1940. Whether he accepts 
that office personally, or rules from the side lines, is not important. The important thing is that 


the path industry apparently has chosen to follow leads straight to a dictatorship by labor. 


w We want no dictatorship by labor, by government or by business. 
What then can management do to avoid it? What can it do to alleviate the danger of a buyers’ 
strike? To put more men back to work in the restless industries? To remove the irritants upon 


which labor unrest feeds and which makes the work of the labor agitator fruitful? In addition to 


adopting a policy aimed at better labor relations, one very practical thing which management can 
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do is to increase real wages. It settles nothing to increase dollar wages, if such increases are to be 
offset by proportionately increased prices. The spread between the pay envelope and what the 
pay envelope will buy needs to be widened by better use of the tools of management. Manage- 


ment should provide better tools and better methods, so that labor can produce more at less cost. 


= Modern, up-to-date tools, when accompanied by harmonious 
labor relations, have through the years enabled management to pay higher wages, without snatch- 
ing the increase away by advanced prices. Modernization offers the one means by which real 
wages may be increased. This should be recognized both by those responsible for business policies, 
and those responsible for taxing methods. If recognized and acted upon, the pitfalls which lie 


ahead may be best avoided, and American business left free to continue its march forward and 


provide still higher living standards for the American consumer.—J. C. A. 


Supreme Court claims no fed- 
eral power to void Wyoming 
ordinance outlawing salesmen; 
many towns plan similar attacks 


on house-to-house selling 


— only by the shrieks of 
Union Pacific locomotives and 
begrimed by their cinders and soot 
the pokey little town of Green 
River, Wyoming, might never had 
been known beyond the shadows of 
the strangely eroded buttes which 
surround the town had it not been 
for the village council. In 1931 this 
group passed an ordinance which 
made it against the law for a sales- 
man to approach a residence with- 
out invitation for the legitimate 
purpose of soliciting an order or 
attempting to make a sale. 

First hooted at as unconstitu- 
tional and in restraint of trade, few 
took the ordinance seriously, for 
many a similarly intended ordi- 
nance passed at the behest of un- 
progressive small-town merchants 
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had been knocked sky-west and 
crooked by higher courts. But when 
a Fuller Brush salesman’s arrest 
was sustained as legal, well-known 
national organizations whose men 
sell from house to house hired John 
W. Davis, former presidential can- 
didate and widely known lawyer, 
to carry the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Recently the court ruled that no 
federal question was involved and 
permitted the conviction of the 
salesman to stand. If nothing can 
be done to circumvent this law 
many a famed and highly regarded 
company such as General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Frigidaire, Fuller 
Brush, Jewel Tea, J. R. Watkins, 
Hoover, Real Silk and others whose 
men solicit orders from house to 
house may have cause for serious 
worry. It is inevitable that an 
epidemic of similarly unfair ordi- 
nances will be passed by misguided 
city councils, prodded by local 
merchants resentful of the enter- 
prise and success of these salesmen. 

With no relief from the Supreme 
Court it may be that the entire 
method of house-to-house selling 
will be changed. One solution would 
be to offer the amusement-starved 


residents of small towns some sort 
of free show, invite the women to 
come and see it and permit them 
to remain to buy. For example, 
what is to prevent Fuller Brush 
from renting a hall, conducting an 
entertainment of some kind, then 
“pitching” brushes, or soliciting in- 
vitations to call at homes later to 
obtain orders? Or there is the older 
method practiced by aluminum 
salesmen who entice women with a 
cooking demonstration to a neigh- 
bor’s home, stuff them with free 
waffles or other dainties and then 
sell them right and left. 

That the combined ingenuity of 
such astute merchandisers as Real 
Silk, Fuller Brush, Jewel Tea, 
American Products and others will 
be sufficient to outwit these village 
attacks goes without saying. And 
in outwitting them and their ill- 
advised legislation some new, spec- 
tacular and highly profitable meth- 
od of selling may be invented. 
Meanwhile, it is well to ponder the 
possible effects of such legislation. 
What is there to prevent local job- 
bers from having ordinances passed 
making it a misdemeanor for any 
but the local jobbers’ salesmen to 
solicit trade of local merchants? 
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HENRY FIELD S 
Luin-Row 
LETTERS 


The second study of the letters of leading 


American executives. The platform of Henry 


Field is simple but strong: (1) Begin in a hurry 


by telling the reader all that he wants to know. 


(2) Stay away from “book English” and use a 


direct, somewhat provincial style. (3) Don’t 


put on any airs, be friendly all the way. (4) 


Always be sure at the end to ask for an order 


O UNDERSTAND fully the 

writing of Henry Field you 
must be familiar with certain high- 
lights of his life and character. 
Henry Field’s letters sound like the 
language of two farmers talking 
over the fence downby the turnrow. 
And that is because Henry Field 
himself is a man of the soil, a lover 
of the things he grows, a believer 
in the old-time religion, a com- 
rade of simple folks, a man of rug- 
ged integrity who has built a busi- 
ness on the old adage that honesty 
is the best policy. By direct-mail, 
and during the last few years by 
radio also, the Henry Field Com- 
pany out in Shenandoah, Iowa, is 
selling annually a tremendous 
amount of seeds, plants, fruit trees, 
and numerous kinds of merchan- 
dise used in the rural communities. 

As he has so often told the peo- 
ple in his business, there must be 
nothing “biggity” in a letter writ- 
ten for his company. And there is 
nothing biggity about him! In his 
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“Trading Post,” his desk sits in the 
center of the busiest floor. He chats 
with hundreds of friends and visi- 
tors every day. It would be impos- 
sible for anyone to interview him 
without these interruptions. It 
would be just as reasonable to ex- 
pect the sun to appear in a different 
part of the heavens, as for Henry 
Field to high-hat anyone who comes 
to his store. Like Lincoln, his great- 
est interest is in folks. He knows 


folks 


And because he knows them, his let- 


as well as any man alive. 


ters have that personal and friendly 
spirit which no letter writer may 
ever possess unless he meets his fel- 
low men with tolerance and under- 
standing. 

The four letters which are re- 
produced with this sketch are typi- 
cal of every one that carries the 
signature of Henry Field. They are 
typical of the letters written by 
others in his company, for Mr. 
Field will tolerate no other kind. In 
fact, he considers the letters in his 


business so important that now and 
then he gives talks on “Common 
Sense in Letter Writing” to his em- 
ployees. 

Like 
ters were discussed in the March 
AMERICAN Business, Henry Field 
knows how to start a letter with 


“Larry” Downs, whose let- 


directness. He 
scorns all of the trick beginnings 


almost uncanny 
which we so often see in the modern 
sales letter. He believes the quick- 
est way to get attention is to go 
straight to the point. For example, 
notice the ground that he covers in 
the first three lines of his letter to 
“Friend Smith.” He admits that 
the wrong kind of apple trees have 
been shipped. He takes the sting 
out of the mistake by telling Smith 
that the correct order was “sent 
out of here in a hurry.” Then he 
says that he is sorry, and says it 
so simply, that no one could doubt 
his sincerity or long hold ill will. 

Read all of the letters through, 
and you will marvel at the simplic- 
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Friend Smith: 


Yes, we made a mistake in sending you those 
Jonathan Apple’ trees. Just as soon as I got 
your letter, the Delicious trees you ordered 
were sent out of here in a hurry. 


You will get them almost as soon as you get 
this letter. 


I am sorry it happened and want to thank you 
for getting after me about it right away. 


Mistakes are bad enough when we get a chance 
to correct them. They are a whole lot worse if 
we don't. We try hard not to make them but some 
slip by in the rush of thousands of orders every 
day. The important thing is to make them good 
right away and we sure try to do that. 


If you want to keep the Jonathan trees, send 
me $2.50. That is a pretty stiff cut in their 
price but I am willing to let them go at that 
rather than to ask you to send them back and 
have to pay the express charges at this end. 








Dear Friend and Customer: 

Well, how has the season used you, anyway? 
First Class, I hope. I have had a good year 
every way, good crops, good trade, and a lot of 
good friends. I make this seed business a kind 
of a personal affair, and I feel that every cus- 
tomer is a friend; I hope so anyway. 

Of course, I am in the seed business to make 
a living at it. Partly that and partly because 
I like the business so well I would be in it 
anyway. I believe there is more in it than the 
dollar and cents side. More than the mere making 
of a living. 

You sent me a nice order last winter, and you 
may be sure I appreciated that. I hope it may 
be the forerunner of many years of pleasant busi- 
ness between us. This seed business is no one- 
year affair. It should be a permanent continu- 
ous deal. I expect to be selling and growing 
seeds for fifty years yet and hope that you may 
still be alive and buying seeds from me then. 

I will try to keep up my end of the deal any- 
way. If I don't do it to suit you, just speak 
up and let me know. 

If you have a grievance against me, don't get 
grouchy, but tell me about it and we will scrap 








If you haven't any use for them, I will ap- 
preciate you sending them back to us Express 
Collect. You can put them right back in the 
bundle which brings the Delicious trees to you. 


Let me know what you are doing about it and, 
whether you keep the Jonathan trees or not, I 
hope you will come again soon with an order for 
some of the things we have to sell. 


That way we will know our mistake is forgiven 


if not forgotten. With best wishes, we are, time. 


ity of the language in them. The 
use of short words, old familiar 
words, is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples in his art of putting every- 
day conversation on paper. It is 
the language that you can hear any 
Saturday afternoon in the gather- 
ing spots of our rural communities. 

Once, when talking to his em- 
ployees about business letters, Mr. 
Field explained this fetish for sim- 
ple language. “When I was in col- 
lege,” he said, “I majored in Eng- 
lish. I was a wonder on English 
literature and on rhetoric. I was a 
leader of the literary society, and 
it took me fifteen years to get over 
it. All that a business letter needs 
to do is to tell a man in the quick- 
est, easiest way, the answer to his 
question. The less fuss you make in 
the opening, except to be pleasant, 
the better off you are.” 

In another lecture he said, “The 
sure test of a business letter is ‘Am 
I writing like I would talk to a man 
if I were very anxious to make the 
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sale and he was itching to get 
started home?’ I knew one young 
man in college who every time he 
went to church, took his notebook 
and wrote every big word he heard. 
Then he looked up the meaning and 
used those words in his letters. He 
was noted for his ability to use big 
words—but his letters were awful.” 
Out of his early experience, Mr. 
Field acquired one belief that has 
stuck with him to this very day. He 
thinks that everybody who dic- 
tates letters should have had train- 
ing in “rolling his own” on the 
typewriter. During the first seven 
years that he was in business, he 
typed all of his own letters. He will 
tell you now that it was the best 
training he ever had. It taught him 
to make them snappy. And “even 
to this day,” says Mr. Field, 
“when I have something really im- 
portant to write, I sit down to the 
typewriter and do it in the old 
way.” 
Just as outstanding as his be- 





it out and settle it and begin over again. I 
hope though that you haven't any grievance. You 
sure won't have if I can help it. 

Of course, I am glad to get an order any time, 
but the orders I value most are the ones from 
you people who have been in before, and come 
back because you were suited. So send along 
your order and speak a good word for me to your 
neighbor. It does more good than all the adver- 
tising I can do. 





I'd do as much for you any 





ginnings, are the conclusions to 
Mr. Field’s letters. In every one of 
them it is a part of his creed in 
some way to ask for an order. But 
he never seems to be high-pressur- 
ing his reader. You get the decided 
impression that he knows his seeds 
are good, that he wants people to 
buy them because they are the kind 
he would plant in his own garden. 
He likes nothing better than to 
answer questions from his cus- 
tomers—when to plant a certain 
variety, what kind of plant will 
thrive best in a certain soil 
these questions swarm like bees 


and 





upon him every day of the year. 

Mr. Field makes no bones about 
his prices being higher than those 
of some of his competitors. But did 
you ever see the long-pull value of 
quality better explained, or in 
simpler language, than in his letter 
to “Friend Jones”? 

“My price is higher,” he writes. 
“It ought to be. But when you fig- 
ure it out you (Continued on page 57) 
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THE SECOND ARTICLE OF A 





VITAL SERIES 


Decentealie: 


TO REACH MARKETS 





N ARTICLE in the March 1937 
number of AMERICAN BusInEss 

outlined the principal reasons why 
there is such a pronounced trend 
toward decentralization of many 
leading industries. 

These reasons are: 

(1) To get away from labor 
troubles. 

(2) To avoid complete shut- 


Deryine tradition, National Steel 
built a Detroit plant away from 
its Pittsburgh headquarters and 


made money in years when most all 
steel companies lost heavily 
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downs in case of fire, floods, earth- 
quakes or other disasters. 

(3) To have lower taxes, cheap- 
er power and transportation and 
lessened manufacturing costs gen- 
erally. 

(4) To locate closer to markets. 

(5) To be nearer the source of 
supply. 

(6) To have a more flexible 
manufacturing set-up. 

(7) To preserve the identity of 
valuable properties acquired in 
consolidations, or to retain other 
advantages gotten in the same 
manner. 

(8) To offset the concentration 
of large populations in big cities 
and thus to distribute more widely 
the earnings of industrial workers. 

Locating near the source of 
supply is perhaps the oldest rea- 
When 


men originate manufacturing en- 


son for decentralization. 


terprises, they locate where they 
do chiefly for two reasons: (1) 
because it is near their home, and 
(2) because of the convenient sup- 
ply of raw materials. But in most 
sases the site of the new business 
is determined primarily by the 
home of the owner. 

For example, when Peter Corbin 
decided to throw up his job in a 
hardware factory, and to become 
his own boss, he did not waste time 
looking for an ideal location. He 
began making brass knobs for the 
horns of cattle right where he was. 
Neither did he have to search far 
for a market. The farmers around 





Once the furniture makers thought 


it necessary to produce on the very 
edge of timber operations. Now 
markets are more important 


New Britain, where he lived, 
offered one. He loaded a _ wheel- 
barrow with the knobs, sold them 
to his neighbors and came back to 
his workshop for another load. 

H. J. Heinz started by peddling 
his horse-radish around his own 
home. Poughkeepsie, New York, 
became the home of Smith Broth- 
ers’ cough drops because it hap- 
pened the brothers lived there. A 
couple of ambitious boys got the 
idea that an old barn in their town 
would be a swell place to smoke 
bacon. So that is how the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company came to be 
located in Canajoharie, New York. 

Altanta gives us Coca Cola 
because that is where it was origi- 
nated. St. Paul was the home of 
P. J. Towle. That is why Log 
Cabin syrup came from there al- 
though it was not especially ac- 
cessible to either maple or cane 
sugar sources of supply. The resi- 
dence of Ole Evinrude, a Swedish 
immigrant, was Milwaukee. When 
he invented the outboard motor it 
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was natural that he make it in the 
city of his adoption. 

These home-town locations later 
can turn out to be a handicap to a 
business. Until recent years usually 
nothing was ever done to overcome 
the handicap. Now many companies 
are finding that by decentralizing 
some of their operations they can 
remove the disadvantage of an un- 
favorable location and at the same 
time retain any benefits that it may 
have acquired. 

Even when a community may 
have natural advantages for a busi- 
ness, the fact that a man lives there 
is generally the reason he starts his 
enterprise in that particular local- 
ity. Wallace Barnes was a farmer 
outside Bristol, Connecticut. He 
had water power on his farm and 
wanted to utilize it to manufacture 
something. The Wallace Barnes 
Company, a leading maker of 
springs, is the result. Clicquot Club 
is made at East Medway, Massa- 
chusetts, because the man who 
started it, Lansing Millis, had a 
spring of fine water on his farm. 
One day a cow became mired in a 
bog on the Wright farm in New 
Hampshire. After she was pulled 
out it was found she was covered 
with an unfamiliar material. The 
Wrights had a chemist examine the 
material. He said it was silica and 
among other uses he suggested that 
it could be used for polishing silver. 
John Wright was already in busi- 
ness in near-by Keene. He decided 
to take advantage of the cow’s dis- 
covery to add silver polish to his 
line. To this day Keene has main- 
tained its supremacy as the silver 
polish center although the original 
silica bed long ago exhausted itself 
and the company goes far from 
New Hampshire for its supply. 

Campbell’s soup is made in Cam- 
den because one of our greatest 
vegetable-growing sections lies at 
the city’s door. Grand Rapids, 
Jamestown and High Point are 
furniture cities because they once 
were in the heart of a timber sec- 
tion. Frederick Weyerhauser went 
into the lumber business because 
that was the principal national re- 
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source of the state where he lived. 

Most young men do not go far 
from home to start their business 
careers. When they look for a job 
they are likely to take the first one 
that is offered. The chances are the 
offer will come from the principal 
industry of the community. Thus 
their choice of a career is decided 
accidently. 

If instead of taking a job they 
decide to open their own business 
they will be apt to go into the line 
peculiar to that locality. Most busi- 
nesses start humbly. Their owners 
have neither the money nor the ex- 
perience to locate the new enter- 
prise scientifically. They merely 
start making something in their 
kitchen or attic or woodshed and 
get going from there. 

Later when these businesses be- 
come well established and are 
adequately financed they may de- 
cide to throw off the limitations 
of their haphazardly selected origi- 
nal location. Decentralization is 
the most practical way of doing 
this. Thus, the Wallace Barnes 
Company found its location en- 
tirely satisfactory, even though it 
soon outgrew the need of its water- 
power. Eventually, however, it at- 
tained such size that a diversity 
of plants seemed desirable. So 
competing companies in proximity 
to good markets were purchased. 

Coca Cola also found its loca- 
tion to be satisfactory. The only 
trouble with it is that it is difficult 
for a beverage to attain large na- 
tional sale from any one manufac- 
turing point. This difficulty was 
overcome by instituting a bottling 
organization which covered the 
country. This of course is a typical 
decentralization set-up. 

As Weyerhauser grew it diver- 
sified its timber holdings in other 
sections. Similarly vegetable and 
fruit canners have to locate where 
the supply exists. If the supply 


moves to other sections the canners 


have to move with it or establish 
branch plants. Both Libby and 
Del Monte have employed the 
branch system. 

In most lines, however, it has not 





been found practicable to keep 
moving plants to accommodate a 
shifting source of supply. For in 
stance it would not be feasible for 
J. A. Wright and Company, Inc., 
to establish branch manufacturing 
plants every time it had to find a 
new source of silica. The only prac- 
tical plan is to bring the silica to 
Keene, the original place of manu 
facture, and to ship the finishe: 
product to wherever it is sold. 

Even in such a line as furniture 
where at one time it was thought 
necessary that the factory be on 
the edge of a timber tract, close 
proximity to lumber is no longer 
regarded as vital. It is easier to 
bring in the wood than it is to keep 
moving the factory to the timber 
frontier. If one visits High Point, 
North Carolina, he will notice that 
many of the furniture factories are 
sheet iron structures which look as 
though they were made so that they 
could be taken down quickly and 
moved elsewhere. And that is ex- 
actly what was intended. It was 
assumed that as the timber supply 
receded, it would be necessary to 
move the plants. Soon, however, it 
became evident that with automo- 
bile trucks, tractors and other 
modern equipment it was simpler to 
bring the lumber to the mills. 

Most concerns are making the 
same discovery. Except in certain 
heavy and perishable lines it is no 
longer necessary to decentralize 
merely to be closer to raw material. 
That explains why far more com- 
panies are decentralizing to reach 
markets than to reach sources of 
supply. 

Some concerns are decentraliz- 
ing with both objectives in view. 
This seems to be the present policy 
in certain divisions of the chemic«l 
industries. For instance, several of 
the alkali manufacturers have lo- 
cated in the South. There they are 
within easy reach of the ever grow- 
ing southern market for their pro:l- 
ucts—in paper, textiles, etc. Be- 
sides they are near an inexhaustibie 
source of raw material. A third ad- 
vantage is that a variety of trans- 


portation (Continued on page 68) 
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3 Answers to 


ANE 
OBJECTIONS 


With prices climbing and bounding upward 





there is scarcely a salesman alive who does 
not need help in planning the best answers 


to the buyer who kicks when prices advance 











equipment at prices slightly lower than we ask. 

@ But let me explain what you are doing when 
you place your business with them. It is like 
betting on a dark horse. The chances are about 500 to 
1 against you for this reason. The great majority of 
companies selling merchandise like this sell it at prices 
comparable to the prices I just quoted you. All their 
experience, all their manufacturing skill and facilities 


4 Yes, there are a few producers who will sell this 


are geared up to make this equipment at the lowest 
prices consistent with equipment that will deliver 
satisfaction; these are the best companies in the in- 
dustry. They are the ones which have been in business 
a long time; they survived the depression; they have 
reputations to maintain. The few companies whose 
prices are lower are betting against the experience, 
judgment and skill of the leaders. Don’t you want to 
go along with the leaders? 





higher than our price, because we have in- 
cluded in our prices many valuable features 
which they do not offer; all of these features 
are worth something, and cost money. For example, 
there is our service organization. When anything goes 
wrong we have a service man ready to rush right out 
and put the equipment in working order; it costs us 
money to maintain this organization, and it is worth 


1 The price the other fellow quoted you is really 
@ 


money to you. We have a stock of spare parts always 
on hand to supply your needs. We maintain a service 
school to train your help, and with the present scar- 
city of trained workers this is worth money to you. 
We thus protect you against delays and breakdowns, 
the savings from which far outweigh any difference 
in original costs. An idle machine is a costly invest- 
ment, and every machine needs attention eventually. 
The slight extra cost you pay us is actually insurance. 





We have carefully considered this price prob- 

lem. Some time back our company made a 

@ careful analysis of all competitive products 
and prices and in this analysis we found that 

there were exactly fourteen places where we could 
cheapen the quality of our product. We considered 
every one of these items, one by one. We tried turn- 
ing out the product cheapened in only half a dozen 
ways. It failed to give the kind of satisfaction we 


knew our customers wanted. We tried it with just a 
few lower priced parts. Still it failed. Naturally we 
want more volume, and want to give every customer 
what he wants, whether it be a lower price, quicker 
service, or a different type of product. But we have 
found that the experience of our customers proves 
that to cheapen this product costs them more in the 
long run than to pay for and obtain a product which 
will stand the tests. 









lhe 
MARKING 


SELLER 





“Gone With The Wind” would 
have been a good seller with- 
out any sales promotion, but 
with the ideas described in 
this story to help sell it the 
novel has broken world records 
for a book of its price. Here is 
the inside story of the sales 
and advertising ideas that 
“made” it. Many of these 
plans would have been equal- 
ly successful in selling mer- 


chandise or equipment 





BY HOWARD MmcleLlan 


ONE WITH THE WIND is 
the most sensational best seller 
known to the book trade. So widely 
and thoroughly has it been dis- 
tributed that today the ratio stands 
one copy to every 188 persons in the 
United States. On June 30, 1936, 
it was placed upon the market. 
Ordinarily, June, July and August 
are poor months in the book retail- 
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ing trade. On the day this was writ- 
ten—February 5, 1937—the Mac- 
millan Company presses, working 
continuously night and day since 
May, 1936, yielded up the 1,288,- 
000th copy of Gone With The 
Wind. By the time this issue of 
AmeERiIcAN Bustness reaches its 
readers, 1,400,000 copies of the 
novel will have been printed. 

Nearly a million and a half 
copies sold in less than a year! In 
vain have book publishers searched 
for a record to equal it. The book 
is listed at $3.00 retail. In certain 
spots, price-cutters sell it for less. 
Even so, this one book in eight 
months has turned over approxi- 
mately $3,850,000. And this best 
of best sellers was written not by a 
big-name author but by an un- 
known writer. It is not a story of 
today but a romantic tale of long- 
ago Civil War times. To read it 
through—and rare is the reader 
who does not finish it—1,037 pages 
of fairly fine print must be ab- 
sorbed. The book weighs nearly 
three pounds. Yet with all these 
disadvantages the sale started like 
wildfire, and continues that way, 
outclassing all other best sellers in- 
cluding Anthony Adverse. 

Up to February 5 this year 
Freckles, a popular fiction work by 
Gene Stratton Porter, had sold to 
the tune of two million copies but 











it required thirty-three years to 
sell that many copies and most of 
them were cheap editions. Gone 
With The Wind, in eight months, 
is close to the Freckles record. In 
His Steps, a religious story, has a 
record of eight million sales and 
ranks as a leading best seller. But, 
again, it took thirty-eight years to 
reach the eight-million mark and 
most of these sales were made at a 
price more than 60 per cent below 
the retail price of Gone With The 
Wind. 

And Gone With The Wind is a 
long way from saturation point. It 
is anticipated that sales at the 
present price will reach two and 
one-half million copies, a retail 
turnover of about $6,300,000, to 
say nothing of the run the book 
will have when the motion picture 
version of it is released in the not 
too distant future. Then will come 
the cheaper reprint editions. It is 
estimated that about six million 
low-priced copies will be sold at an 
average retail price uf 75 cents. In 
all, a retail turnover of about 
$10,500,000 from a single love 
story. And unless some unforeseen 
element suddenly kills the demand 
(and this is not likely to occur) 
this $10,500,000 mark will be 
reached within the next ten years. 

No wonder book publishers gasp 
and stagger as the presses continue 
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to disgorge editions and the de- 
mand continues at high. What 
magic did the old, conservative 
Macmillan Company employ to 
build such a sale? Book publishers, 
the public and business men in gen- 
eral pose this question. The inside 
story of the book’s amazing rec- 
ord indicates that the only kind 
of magic used was a keyed program 
of merchandising, planned step by 
step and executed with the same 
precision and continuity. 

Of course, Macmillan Company 
had the great good fortune to dis- 
cover the book and the story of its 
discovery must be told since this 
story became an integral part of 
the keyed program. 

In greatly condensed form let 
H. S. Latham, editor and vice 
president of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, tell the story of the dis- 
covery. His version is taken from a 
booklet which itself played no minor 
part in putting across the keyed 
merchandising program: 

“Just about a year ago (1935) 
I went to Atlanta, Georgia, looking 
for possible new writers. . . . One 
of the first things said to me (in 
Atlanta) was .. . that the most 
important novel being written in 
that locality was Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s (the author). ... Finally... 
I met her. . . . Imagine my surprise 
and disappointment when she in- 
formed me that she had nothing to 
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Since “Gone With The Wind” was launched in the summer, when people 
are reading out of doors, its jacket was purposely designed to be notice- 
able a long ways off, as these candid camera shots show 





show me... . Later, a few hours be- 
fore I left Atlanta, I found Miss 
Mitchell . . . in the lobby of my 
hotel . . . beside her the biggest 
manuscript I had ever seen. . . . ‘If 
you really want it you may take 
it,’ she said. ‘It’s incomplete, un- 
revised and I haven’t yet written 
the first chapter. I have given it a 
title . . . “Gone With The Wind”.’ 

“She had been working on it 
seven years. . . . I purchased the 
largest suitcase I could find... . 
and the next day I began reading 
and I continued to read it all the 
way across the continent with in- 
creasing admiration. . . . In New 
York my associates shared my en- 
thusiasm. The problem we then had 
was to convince Miss Mitchell that 
she had written a more than ordi- 
narily significant novel.” 

An unusual and fascinating 
story, and, as presently it will ap- 
pear, the ultra-conservative Mac- 
millan Company proceeded at once 
to merchandise this story of the 
remarkable circumstances under 
which Gone With The Wind was 
discovered. Also, the company lost 
no time in keying the book’s title 
to the same merchandising pro- 
gram. It is a sweet, pleasant-sound- 


ing, easily spoken title, but, more 
than this, it spells action and ac- 
tion would be the keynote of the 
entire merchandising campaign. 
To begin with, the company had 
boundless faith in the book. But it 
is quite another matter to trans- 
mute faith in a product to dealers 
and the public, especially when the 
product is in intangible form, in 
this case a bulky collection of type- 
written pages by an unknown au- 
thor. Book publishers are notori- 
ously daring gamblers ; but not so 
Maemillan (founders of the firm 
were Scots). This company’s policy 
is to make every new book pay its 
own way from the start. In the 
course of every year Macmillan 
brings out several hundred books. 
Each one must pay its own way, 
even though it may have a very 
short way to go. Gone With The 
Wind was no exception. To achieve 
this end it was necessary to sell the 
retail trade throughout the United 
States on Gone With The Wind 
and keep it sold up to the hilt even 
before proof sheets were available. 
The keyed program was laid out 
by W. T. Beaty, advertising di- 
rector. Conservative to the nth de- 
gree, Macmillan Company shrewdly 





avoids blatant ballyhoo and ex- 
travagant superlatives in promot- 
ing its product. Ballyhoo methods 
may start a book off with a great 
bang—then peter out; extrava- 
gant use of superlative terms 
wears the superlatives threadbare 
until the retailer becomes wary of 
publishers’ claims. 

As though nothing out of the 
ordinary were happening individu- 
ally typed letters began to flow 
from Macmillan headquarters to 
book retailers, jobbers. This was 
in March 1936. Type was then 
being set for the novel. In re 
strained language the company ad- 
vised the retail trade and libra- 
rians that an unusual novel, Gone 
With The Wind, would soon ap- 
pear, a book of unusual length and 
weight but one which the company 
regarded as an important dis- 
covery. Then was narrated the in- 
teresting, fascinating story of how 
the book happened to fall into the 
hands of its publishers. These 
modestly worded letters went out 
to 1,700 book retailers; about 
6,300 public and private libraries. 
As yet no press run had been 
ordered. Back from dealers and 
libraries came (Continued on page 51) 





Vardstick for Salesmen 


gyse of the salesman’s checking 

chart published in the Decem- 
ber issue of AMERICAN Business 
has been widely adopted by sales 
managers who wished to give the 
men in the field a measuring stick 
by which each man could estimate 
his own worth and which would, at 
the same time, point out his defi- 
ciencies in such a way that he 
would recognize them and be stimu- 
lated to make an effort to correct 
them. 

Latest use of the chart was made 
by the Sales Control Department 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, which, having made a 
few minor changes in order to 
adapt the chart specifically to its 
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own selling organization, sent 
copies of the chart to all district 
managers, together with the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Under separate cover we are 
forwarding to your attention a 
supply of the attached forms of 
distribution to your salesmen. 

“We believe that there is always 
room for improvement in our sales 
organization, no matter how effi- 
ciently it may operate at the pres- 
ent time. One of the first steps 
toward this improvement is to de- 
cide where the weak spots are. 

“This check-up will review some 
of the more important functions of 
selling and should be very benefi- 
cial not only to the salesman, but 





to you and your district organiza- 
tion and should aid you in building 
up their weak points. 

“We know there is no scientific 
accuracy for this test, but believe 
that salesmen who use this ques- 
tionnaire as a guide should increase 
their sales as a result. 

As a rule we do not believe in this 
type of questionnaire, but as sev- 
eral districts have already used 
this with good results, we are pass- 
ing it on to you to use as you may 
see fit. We suggest, but do not in- 
sist, that two copies be mailed each 
salesman with instructions to re- 
turn one copy to you after he has 
had an opportunity to study it and 
fill it out completely.” 
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of business indicate that topnotchers in 1936 were hired 
ten years ago at an average age of 32, and that 76 per 
cent of 1936 star salesmen are 40 years of age or older 





eee average best salesman is 

a fellow who has been working 
for the same company, selling the 
same line, for slightly more than 
ten years. He is a man 42 years 
of age. 

The interest stirred up by the 
article “Are Today’s Salesmen 
Too Young?” published in the 
March issue of AMERICAN Busi- 
NEss, prompted the editors to ask 
several hundred sales executives to 
tell us the age of their most suc- 
cessful salesman in 1936, and how 
long he had been in the employ of 
their company as a salesman. 

The average of the ages of the 
star salesmen whose companies re- 
ported was 42, and the average 
period of service was slightly over 
ten years. This would indicate that 
the average age of salesmen who 
are now “tops” in their company 
was 32 at the time they were hired. 

The oldest salesman reported in 
this group of highest men was 61, 
while the youngest man to achieve 
top rank was 32 and there were 
three men of this age. Seventy-six 
per cent of the star salesmen were 
40 years old or older. To put it 
another way, only 24 per cent of 
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STAR SALESITIEN 


Average 
TEN YEARS SERUICE 


Reports on several hundred best salesmen in many lines 





the star salesmen were under 40 
years of age. 

The longest period of service re- 
ported for star salesmen was 
thirty-five years, while three men 
reached the star classification with 
only two years of service with their 
companies. These three youngsters, 
in years of service with their com- 
panies, are now 32, 40 and 46 years 
of age respectively. It would seem 
obvious that these men had previ- 
ous valuable experience before en- 
tering the employ of the companies 
whose sales organizations they now 
lead. The youngest of the three men 
is a pharmaceutical specialty sales- 
man, the next youngest a lumber 
salesman and the 46-year old man 
is an industrial supply salesman. 

The top-rank salesman whose 
age and period of service with the 
same company are both highest is 
61, and he has worked continuously 
for the same company for thirty- 
five years, indicating that he was 
hired at 26 years of age. He sells 
a well-known proprietary remedy, 
calling on the drug trade. 

The vice president of a well- 
known manufacturer of electrical 
equipment analyzed the age of the 











36 best men out of a group of 297 
salesmen, picking three groups of 
12 best men. He reports the ages 
of these three groups of men as 
follows: 
Between 31 and 39 inclusive....17 
Between 43 and 49 inclusive......11 
Between 51 and 57 inclusive... 8 


Total 36 

Thus we see that out of 36 
of this company’s best salesmen 19 
are more than 40 years of age, 8 
are 50 or older, and all of the com- 
pany’s top-rank men are above 30. 

The sales manager of a famous 
paint company says, “We set up 
no absolute barriers against age. If 
I find a man in whom I have con- 
fidence I will hire him even though 
he is above 50. Frankly, however, 
such a man would be unusual. I do 
not like men under 30, for too 
many men this age and younger 
have no idea what they want to do. 
We have had a lot of experience 
with young men recently graduated 
from college. Almost without ex- 
ception they have no idea what 
they want to do. But when a man 
reaches the neighborhood of 30 he 
has begun to settle down mentally 
and knows (Continued on page 87) 
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E HAVE learned that it is 

not always the newest, clever- 
est, or most elaborate sales promo- 
tion plan which brings the best re- 
sults for the retail merchant. In 
our store which has been in the 
same location since 1864 we have 
cooperated with various manufac- 
turers from time to time in staging 
special merchandising events to 
stimulate business and create sales. 
As briefly as possible I will de- 


scribe some of the sales promotion 


10 PROMOTION PLANS 





plans, originated by various manu- 
facturers, which have really pro- 
duced results for us. 

In presenting these sales ideas 
which have been especially success- 
ful, we would pass on the thought 
that although they were tried for 
the products mentioned, still, there 
seems no reason to suppose they 
might not be just as effective with 
many other products whose general 
characteristics might fall in the 
same class. Here they are: 








Catalog Distribution 
e Creates Paint Orders 


We have sold Sherwin Williams 
paints for well over forty years and 
their spring and fall paint cam- 
paign dealer catalogs have proven 
one of the best helps ever furnished 
by the company. Approximately 
6 by 8 inches in size, printed and 
lithographed in color and im- 
printed with the dealer’s name, ad- 
dress and phone number, they are 
supplied in quantity at a nominal 
cost. Their contents cover the 
representative line of popular 
sellers and there are numerous 
“specials” at a price reduction 
from the catalog. Recently we dis- 
tributed these catalogs by a hand- 
picked method from house to house. 
Although we do not regard our 
natural sales territory as extend- 
ing thirty miles distant, we have 
had catalogs brought to us from 
that distance, apparently passed 
around among neighbors and ac- 
quaintances—and sales have re- 
sulted. We comment on the excel- 
lence of the effort, inasmuch as it 
brings to the individual dealer an 
infinitely better type of display 
advertising than would be possible 
from a small-lot printing order. 
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Mower Demonstrator 
e Plan Boosts Sales 


Within recent time, a new type 
of lawn mower has been developed 
—steel frame and _ rubber-tired 
wheels being among its innovations. 
This Yardman lawn mower sells 
for somewhat more than the aver- 
age type and for this reason might 
appear to raise a greater sales-re- 
sistance for the dealer to overcome. 
In order to bring the merits of the 
device directly to the attention of 
a prospective purchaser, the manu- 
facturer has established an attrac- 
tive sales plan. Under it, if the 
dealer purchases two machines at 
the regular wholesale cost, he is 
offered the opportunity of pur- 
chasing a third “demonstrator ma- 
chine” at an additional discount. 
This machine is used on a loan basis 
to any interested prospects. When 
the question of price arises, as it 
often does, the dealer suggests that 
the prospect ascertain for himself 
the many advantages of this mower. 
He is advised to try it on his own 
lawn without any obligation to 
purchase one unless he feels the in- 
vestment is worth while. This loan 
plan has done a great deal to in- 
crease sales tremendously. 





Plumb’s Woodchopping 
e Exhibition Sells Axes 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., is a 
respected name long connected with 
quality woodcutting tools. This 
organization has a keen sense for 
cooperating with the independent 
retailer. One of the features which 
this manufacturer uses to focus at- 
tention on his product and on the 
dealer’s store is a woodchopping 
contest and master woodcutter 
demonstration. A well-known mas- 
ter woodcutter of national fame, 
Mac Laren by name, is scheduled 
to appear at the dealer’s store on 
an established date. For local pub- 
licity the dealer advertises a local 
woodchopping contest with prizes 
for the best local chopper. This is 
done on a timing basis, chopping 
through a log with an ax. A Plumb 
ax is, of course, selected as one of 
the awards. The exhibition by the 
master chopper, coupled with the 
local interest arising from local 
contestants, makes the contest a 
well-attended and sales-stimulating 
feature. 

Mr. Mac Laren is shown wield- 
ing his ax in the approved manner 
and doubtless setting some kind of 
record to inspire local choppers. 
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The kind of sales promotion 

plans retail merchants want 

from manufacturers are de- 

scribed here by Arthur H. Van 

Voris, Cobleskill, New York, 

who manages a store founded 
in 1864 
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TuHeEy come to see and remain to buy. This demonstration of expert wood- 
chopping staged for Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., is a sure crowd winner 





A Door-Opener Plan Helps 
e Sell Oil Burners 


The manufacturer of the Delco 
Oil Burner has prepared for the 
use of dealers’ outside salesmen a 
“door opener” known as the Heat 
Guide. It consists of a card bearing 
a standard thermometer tube and 
bulb. But instead of having the 
customary temperature degrees, it 
is marked off into three zones, as 
follows: “Too Hot,” “Too Cold” 
and “The Zone of Health.” Along- 
side of each zone appear explana- 
tions of that zone. Of course, for 
the first two, the prospect is shown 
why each is not healthful and not 
economical. At the bottom there 
are blank spaces in which the pros- 
pect can check and record if the 
home temperature is either “in” or 
“out” of the third zone—that of 
health and economy. By actually 
observing hourly temperature fluc- 
tuations in her own home, with the 
sure proof that a large majority 
of home-heating systems are sur- 
prisingly inadequate, it is not too 
difficult to secure permission from 
the housewife to make a heat sur- 
vey and present the plan for in- 
stalling automatic oil heat, either 
then or a little later on. 
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5 Rental Plan for Floor 
e Polishing Machines 
The S. C. Johnson and Sons 
Company are nationally known 
producers of various kinds of floor 
and furniture wax products. Their 
Glo-Coat is a self-polishing wax, 
so called, but the paste wax and 
liquid floor wax require polishing 
in their application to hardwood 
floors. Housewives, having learned 
that it is somewhat of a task to do 
this by hand, welcomed the idea of 
applying the wax and polishing the 
floors with an electric waxer and 
polisher, operated much in the man- 
ner of an electric vacuum cleaner. 
This machine is supplied by the 
Johnson Company to interested 
dealers. The dealer rents the ma- 
chine to housewives, and a rental 
generally means a sale of Johnson 
wax. Johnson’s furnish free mats, 
electros and folders on this rental 
feature as well as attractive win- 
dow display material. Also, to en- 
able the dealer to keep up to date 
with his polisher, when new models 
are brought out, the dealer is 
offered a liberal trade-in proposi- 
tion. The rental sales pay for the 
polisher within a short time and it 
then begins to produce a profit. 


Rebuilt Cleaner Sales 
e Find Many Prospects 


Model No. 9 factory-rebuilt 
Eureka vacuum cleaners, supplied 
by the factory branch to the dealer, 
can be .. red at a resale price of 
$19.85, with a ten-day free trial 
and a guarantee of satisfaction. 
This retail price also allows for a 
small trade-in allowance on any old 
cleaner that the customer may 
possess. Now, although these ma- 
chines are satisfactory, still, they 
are not representative of the fea- 
tures contained in the latest 
models and, of course, the retail 
price does not carry much margin 
of profit for the dealer. They are 
offered primarily with the thought 
of getting the purchaser Eureka- 
minded. With this in view, the 
dealer offers to take back this 
$19.85 cleaner at its full purchase 
price as allowance on a brand 
new model within reasonable time. 
This plan enables the housewife to 
get a well-known make of vacuum 
cleaner at a very small cost, with 
the assurance that it is not only 
guaranteed to please her but that 
she may get her full purchase price 
back if she decides to turn it in ona 


new model. (Continued on page 86) 
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BY THODA COCROFT 


Grace Smith 


NEVER LETS Well Enough ALONE 


sg AN air-conditioned building 

covering 36,000 square feet on 
the corner of Madison and Erie 
Streets in Toledo, Ohio, five thou- 
sand meals and more are served 
every day, except Sunday. 

To the crowding patrons feast- 
ing on choice cuts of beef, crisp 
waffles spread with beaten butter 
and laved in Geauga County, 
(Ohio) syrup, casseroles of noo- 
dles and mushrooms trimmed with 
spiced crabapples, generous help- 
ings of Creole succotash, crisp 
Mexican relish, tomato, egg and 
caviar salad, slices of orange 
meringue, really fresh apple pie, 
it’s the palace of Lucullus himself. 

That few other restaurants in 
the country can compare with it 
is a source of deep satisfaction to 
its proprietor, Grace E. Smith. 
But the achievement to her is no 
feat of legerdemain. 

“You take out,” she says sim- 
ply, “what you put in. The prepa- 
ration of my food takes more 
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Putting modern merchandising methods to work in a restaurant, 
offering superlative quality, ironing out peaks in customer traffic, 
and modernized equipment bring 5000 customers a day to 


Grace Smith’s Toledo restaurant. This is the first of a series of 


articles on top rank, outstanding independents in varied lines 
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time and trouble, and the pure in- 


‘ gredients cost more, but the results 


speak for themselves.” 

The five busy dining rooms, 
steadily filled and refilled with cus- 
tomers, are ample testimony of the 
“results” to which Miss Smith re- 
fers. Although established for 
twenty-one years in Toledo, her 
business has twice doubled itself 
since its expansion last summer 
(1936) into the large modern 
building she now occupies. 

“Home cooking,” Miss Smith ex- 
plains, “is an overused word. Like 
the pies that mother used to make, 
they depend on the home and on the 
mother.” 

As she spoke, meanwhile usher- 
ing the interviewer into the An- 
thony Wayne room, a beautiful 
Early American dining room with 
an open fireplace and decorative 
pieces of pewter on the mantel, a 
transient customer at one of the 
tables exclaimed aloud over the 
scrapple he was eating. 

Miss Smith smiled enigmatically. 
“The best scrapple,” she explained, 
“has buckwheat in it and not corn 
meal. But in this part of the coun- 


try it is only made with corn meal. 
I wanted buckwheat scrapple and 
after a long search found a man 
in Ephreta, Pennsylvania — a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman who knows 
how to make it correctly. I serve 
no other kind.” 

Scrapple is not the only unique 
item on Miss Smith’s menus. Her 
waffles are of the crisp variety that 
melt in the mouth. Instead of serv- 
ing an iced cake of butter with 
them, they are accompanied by a 
soft mount of beaten butter which 
immediately dissolves on their 
browned surfaces. Miss Smith 
combed the state for the best syrup 
and found it on farms in Geauga 
and Richland counties which now 
supply her regularly. 

Apple pie at Smith’s is always 
made with fresh apples even when 
fresh apples cost $4.00 per bushel. 
Nor does the price on the menu 
vary with the soaring price of the 
fresh fruit ; summer or winter it is 
always 10 cents. 

Lemon meringue pie, too, is an- 
other of Miss Smith’s specialties. 
It is made in the traditional “home- 
cooked” way, in a double boiler 





with pure lemon juice. “It’s the 
synthetic lemon juice,” Miss Smith 
explains, “that usually ruins lem- 
on pie. Sometimes it’s a butter or 
lard substitute.” 

Substitutes, to Miss Smith, are 
heretical; she would no more think 
of handing out to her customers 
substitutes for strictly fresh eggs, 
rich creamery, butter or fine- 
grained flour in her cakes and 
pastries, than giving her own 
brother’s babies sand and water in 
their bottles. 

Sausage is another unique item 
on her menu. It is pure pork and 
comes from the Gracely Farms in 
Marion, Ohio, where the owner has 
made a hobby of sausage meat and 
turns out the pure product with 
the same pride that another would 
paint a beautiful picture. 

Shrimp salad or shrimps in any 
form at Smith’s are always fresh. 
A canned shrimp in a city that has 
access to the fresh product, as 
Toledo has, according to Miss 
Smith is an offense and an aggra- 
vation. All salads in the service 
restaurant are made up to order. 
In the cafeteria the refrigerators 


Lert: The woman who founded and directs this enterprise, Miss Grace E. Smith. Right: The Cobalt room, 


main cafeteria dining room of the Smith restaurant, Toledo. There are four other rooms in this restaurant 

















open from the counter to the kit- 

chen; thus a close check can be 
kept on the salads and a fresh sup- 
ply made up every fifteen minutes, 
or oftener if necessary. 

“Making salads tec order is 
slow,” Miss Smith says, “and re- 
quires more labor. But in this way 
only can we turn out the best pos- 
sible salads.” 

Italian dressing for vegetable 
salad which is an emulsion salad 
with tomato sauce is another 
Smith specialty. Her special rolls 
too are large and very fluffy, 
made with generous quantities of 
pure butter and fresh eggs. 

Mashed potatoes are cooked in 
small quantities at Miss Smith’s 
and mashed every fifteen minutes. 
“If mashed potatoes stand they 
are ruined,” Miss Smith affirms. 
“This method takes more work but 
we get a better and tastier dish. 
All my customers rave about my 
mashed potatoes,” she added 
proudly. “Not only the potatoes 
but all my vegetables are cooked 
in small quantities and never left 
to steam on a steam table until the 
food values and the taste have 
evaporated. We serve a minimum 
of eight fresh vegetables which are 
cooked in small batches, every 20 
to 25 minutes. 

“T use home recipes, the best and 
most tempting dishes which I have 
found friends using in their homes 
in the last twenty-five years. But 
to use a home recipe in a restau- 
rant is not so simple as one might 
suppose. It is impossible to double 
or triple a recipe and achieve the 
same results. Each time you triple 

‘or quadruple a recipe you must 
add or subtract certain quantities 
of ingredients from your formula. 
To adjust these proportions I have 
the most highly trained home eco- 
nomics graduates in my kitchens. 
One of them, Sarah Best, can tell 
by tasting a doubled or tripled re- 
cipe just what should be added and 
what taken out. Last year I loaned 
her to the National Restaurant 
Association to teach the bakers 
working in restaurants how to han- 

dle recipes. 
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“In a restaurant situated in a 
town the size of Toledo the impor- 
tant thing is to maintain a stand- 
ard which never varies. In a city 
like Chicago or New York, a res- 
taurant owner can afford to de- 
velop one specialty because he is 
not pleasing exactly the same peo- 
ple every night. Customers in the 
large cities can go to a steak and 
chop place one night, to a sea food 
place another night, then to a Chi- 
nese place a third night, an Italian 
place a fourth night, a French 
place a fifth night and, perhaps, a 
tea room on a sixth night. But in a 
town like Toledo I must plan to 
please my customers six nights in 
the week. As a result I must main- 
tain a standard for every dish and 
not depend upon a few specialties. 
With roast beef, for instance, I buy 
only the finest cuts which must 
meet very definite requirements. I 
can’t make any profit on my roast 
beef but I hold steady customers 
by keeping this dish up to the 
standard of other items. 

“My hash is made from ribs of 
beef trimmed not too close; there 
are never any left-overs in it. My 
baked beans are cooked very slowly 
for thirteen hours, to get the right 
flavor from a recipe which calls 
for sugar, salt pork, dry mustard 
and no molasses.” 

Although a top-notcher in the 
food business Grace Smith is no 
cook herself. She began in Toledo 
in 1910 at the Y.W.C.A. as its 
financial secretary. The cafeteria 
of the “Y” was a losing proposi- 
tion when she took her job. Situ- 
ated out of town, it was difficult 
to induce customers to go out of 
their way to eat its indifferently 
prepared food. Within a year’s 
time, Miss Smith had put it on a 
paying basis. Within three years 
time she had made a profit for the 
“Y” of $9,000. 

On the strength of this profit 
Miss Smith begged them to move 
to a mid-town location and give 
her a half interest. But they 
offered her no more than a $15 
raise, so with limited capital she 
decided to start her own cafeteria. 








The place she selected was on a 
second floor which she realized 
would not attract transients but 
still would not frighten her regular 
customers. Her note of invitation 
told her old “Y” customers that 
she had gone into the venture with 
fear and trembling but hoped, 
nevertheless, for their support. If 
she could serve six hundred meals 
at her new cafeteria the first day 
she knew she would make a success. 
To her surprise she served 1,100 
meals the opening day and with 
her food standards carried even 
higher than before her customers 
steadily increased. 

After twenty years in the sec- 
ond floor location Miss Smith de- 
cided to move to a street location, 
and eventually plans for her pres- 
ent beautiful quarters were de- 
veloped. Again, in the summer of 
1936, Miss Smith sent out notes 
to her customers reminding them 
that twenty-one years ago she had 
told them she was opening her own 
restaurant in fear and trembling, 
and that even although her new res- 
taurant was much larger and more 
beautiful than the old one, she had 
again undertaken a new venture in 
fear and trembling. But as before 
her apprehensions were routed the 
opening day. 

Although the debut party took 
place on one of the hottest days 
of the summer the new restaurant 
was delightfully air cooled. The 
service restaurant with its modern 
design of deep blue and jet was a 
refreshing place in which to relax 
and dine. The Empire room, with 
its dawn grey and canary yellow 
walls and white ceiling, graceful 
chairs and tables, was a joy to 
diners. The Jade room with its 
green leather seats and green motif 
throughout offered the most pleas- 
ant surroundings. The Cobalt 
room, or main cafeteria dining 
room, with chrome stripes and yel- 
low draperies, blue tables and 
chairs, attracted record business. 
There was counter service too, for 
the first time, and a pastry shop— 
its cases filled with fluffy rolls, pies 
and cakes. (Continued on page 49) 
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JANUARY: It is too early in the 
year. We are going to wait and see 
how things go for the first few 
weeks. See us in February. 


FEBRUARY: This weather is very 
unseasonable. We don’t know yet 
how things will be this year. See us 


in March. 


MARCH: Just as soon as spring 
opens up in earnest we are going 
to consider this. We will be ready 
sometime in April. 


APRIL: You are a little late for 
spring business and a bit early for 
summer. May will be time enough. 
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MAY: We are not making any 
plans just yet for summer. Things 
are slowing up some. Better hold 
this up until June. 


JUNE: Well, I declare. You here 
again? I have been so busy with 
summer plans I haven’t got around 
to you. See us in July. 


JULY: Man alive, but it is hot. We 
will not do anything now. Too hot. 
Yes, I know we are losing time. But 
see us in August. 


AUGUST: Oh, we never do any- 
thing in August. Everybody is 
away. See us after Labor Day. 





SEPTEMBER: Say, you have 
called at a bad time. We are so 
busy now right after vacations. 
Come back in October. 


OCTOBER: Oh hum! Things were 
good in September but they’re not 
so hot now. Looks like a slow 
winter. See us in November. 


NOVEMBER: We can’t take that 
up now. We have overspent our 
budget. Suppose you wait for us 
until sometime in December. 


DECEMBER: We are too busy 
with Christmas orders. We will not 
decide until after New Year’s. 
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WHEN EMPLOYEES 





The seed which eventually sprouts labor trouble lies deeply 


buried and dormant long before employee discontent expresses 


itself in strikes, “‘soldiering” or sabotage; this writer points out 


several definite remedies for the present epidemic of difficulties 


MPLOYEE dissatisfaction ex- 

presses itself vividly and dra- 
matically in the strike. But the 
strike is not the only means by 
which dissatisfaction may be ex- 
pressed. Waste of supplies, exces- 
sive spoilage of material, stalling 
on the job, theft of company 
property and sabotage are likewise 
expressions of employee discontent. 
Many a company has never had a 
strike, but is paying at least the 
equivalent of the cost of one each 
year in lost, stolen, and spoiled ma- 
terial, wasted time, and_ even 
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outright damage to equipment. 
Though employees do not strike, 
they have plenty of ways to ex- 
press their dissatisfaction, to “get 
even” with the boss and company. 

In some lines of work, it is 
against tradition to strike. This is 
particularly true of white collar 
jobs. Who ever heard of a strike 
of bookkeepers, file clerks, or 
stenographers? Nevertheless, these 
employees are just as human as 
those who belong to unions. They 
have their discontents just as do 
those who can make use of the 
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strike as a weapon. More often 
than not, when they cannot strike, 
disgruntled employees resort to 
other methods of retaliation. 

When employee relations become 
so strained that the conflict be- 
tween employee and employer be- 
comes an open one, the dispute 
usually concerns hours, wages or 
specific working conditions. In 
making these issues the subject of 
negotiations the employees sin- 
cerely believe that these demands 
are true and sufficient reason for 
their action. 
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A study of these situations, in- 
cluding not only those where a 
strike has broken out or is brewing, 
but also those organizations which 
are troubled by poor employee pro- 
ductivity, high turnover, stealing 
and excessive spoilage, will verify 
a recent statement by the general 
manager of a large business: 

“Most personnel difficulties are 
not simply a matter of wages and 
hours ; almost always they have be- 
hind them many other kinds of dis- 
satisfaction. Demands for higher 
wages and shorter hours serve only 
as a front for such a large variety 
of grievances that the individual 
himself may have forgotten what 
they all were. But these grievances 
have left in the employee’s mind a 
residue of animosities which inspire 
in him the wish somehow to ‘get 
even’ with the company, whether it 
be through a strike or more subtly 
through malingering, theft or 
sabotage.” 

Hours and wages are real issues 
and usually win for the strikers a 
measure of public support. Nor are 
the strikers intentionally using 
those two demands for camouflage. 
Better wages, hours, and condi- 
tions may be what the men think 
they want. But observation of em- 
ployees’ behavior shows that that 
is not necessarily true. For instance 
a large department store recently 
had a strike—for higher wages and 
shorter hours. A check showed that 
two other stores of similar char- 
acter paid the same wages and 
exacted equally long hours—and 
never had labor trouble. 

Talking with dissatisfied em- 
ployees verifies the above state- 
ments. They pour out all sorts of 
miscellaneous grievances. The dam- 
ming up of these grievances has 
given them the emotional energy 
with which to respond to the or- 
ganizer or agitator or to motivate 
them to injure their employers 
by waste, theft or sabotage. Or- 
ganizers rarely ever create hostility 
to an employer. They only focus 
and direct it. 

The preventive and cure for em- 
ployee difficulties lies in reducing 
dissatisfaction. To begin with, let 
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Asove: Strikes, spectacular and costly though they are, are but one of 
the ways in which employees express discontent 


Lert: An “open door” policy, permitting employees easy access to respon- 
sible executives is one type of insurance against trouble 


BeLow: Agitators are likely to fail unless there is some basic cause for 
discontent among the workers they seek to arouse and inflame 











the executives examine the atmos- 
phere of their workshops. Of course 
that atmosphere cannot be as re- 
laxing as that of a club. But though 
efficiency must be maintained, to 
make a fetish of it often defeats 
its own end. Do you, for instance, 
insist that your employees punch 
the time clock two minutes before 
the time they are scheduled to be 
at their desks or benches? Some 
employers not only do that, but if 
the employee punches the clock one 
minute before the hour they dock 
him for fifteen minutes’ time. What 
are the results of such a policy? 
To begin with the employee starts 
the day with an irritation. It is a 
sort of morning slap in the face 
from the company. Irritation may 
be caused in ways of which the 
executives are less conscious: faulty 
lighting or antiquated equipment, 
worn-out plumbing facilities. 

A common cause of bitter hos- 
tility is harsh office discipline. To 
try to enforce a rule of silence is 
impossible: man is a communicative 
animal and—as we learned in our 
school days—if we cannot speak 
we can pass notes. It is a more 
cumbersome method and the man- 
agement loses more time than if 
they let the employees exchange an 
occasional word. 

Some of these causes of employee 
dissatisfaction are due to ignor- 
ance or lack of imagination on the 
part of the company; others are 
due to a lack of generosity and 
fairness. The point is that all con- 
tribute to a strained relationship. 
The explosion following careless- 
ness in providing towels and drink- 
ing water, or the asking for fre- 
quent contributions to this or that 
fund may be as reverberating as 
the explosion following chiseling on 
piece rates, unjustified wage cuts, 
or excessive overtime demands. 

Of equal importance in creating 
discontent are the personalities of 
those in charge. Employees may 
be oversupervised. Every fore- 
man, straw boss, office manager 
and personnel director is a possi- 
ble center of trouble. Many are 
given these positions because they 
are good technicians—but they 
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may be temperamentally unsuited 
for dealing with persons. Some- 
times they seek and apparently are 
fitted for such jobs because they 
actually enjoy exercising cruelty. 
A woman supervisor of thirty girls 
engaged in record-keeping and fil- 
ing held her job for twenty years, 
and during all that time she sys- 
tematically persecuted them. Her 
“front” was one of solicitude and 
completely deceived her superiors. 
She enjoyed publicly humiliating 
the girls. She opened windows in 
winter and kept them closed, with 
the shades up letting in the strong 
sunlight, in summer. She threatened 
girls with dismissal if they talked, 
and forced them to sign her notes 
when she borrowed money. It seems 
incredible that none complained 
but she had systematically terror- 
ized the whole group. The woman 
only lost her job eventually because 
of the low efficiency and high turn- 
over in her department shown by 
an investigation. 

Another type of executive who 
creates hostility is the emotionally 
unstable one. He may issue verbal 
instructions to his subordinates 
and then forget them. Later, find- 
ing these instructions being obeyed, 
and having by that time changed 
his mind as to the right procedure, 
he berates the unfortunate. If any 
defense is made he denies that he 
ever issued such _ instructions. 
There is also the executive who 
never gets around to dictating his 
mail until four o’clock, but expects 
it to be out the same day. 

Related to this man is the man 
who storms and rages and reproves 
subordinates in the presence of 
others. There is also the “moody” 
man who is cordial to subordinates 
today and distant toward them 
tomorrow. “Playing favorites” 
among subordinates is too common 
to need any discussion. 

Probably the greatest factor in 
creating employee dissatisfaction, 
however, is the failure of so many 
companies to distinguish between 
leading their men and driving them. 
The worker should not be regarded 
as a mere “hand” or treated as if 
he were in a penitentiary. A human 





being cannot be standardized to 
cog in with machines. Even if a 
man be forced to go through cer- 
tain motions of work he can’t be 
forced to put cooperation or en- 
thusiasm into it. 

Recognizing the importance of 
group relations among its employ- 
ees, the Western Electric Company 
is now studying the sociological 
aspects of employee relations under 
the direction of H. A. Wright, chief 
of its Industrial Research Depart- 
ment. Some of his findings indicate 
that employee behavior in regard 
to work is neither logical nor illogi- 
cal ; it is simply non-logical. Social 
groups form themselves among the 
employees which are not consistent 
with and often cut across the 
formal departmental organization 
of the company. The resulting 
group loyalties may be very strong 
and become important determi- 
nants of the employees’ behavior. 
Any changes ordered by the com- 
pany, even if they are for the good 
of the employees, are likely to dis- 
turb the equilibrium of these 
groups and so are resented. 

If changes are to be made or 
policies enforced allowance should 
be made for these sociological fac- 
tors among the employees. Changes 
must be presented in terms of the 
employees’ interests, loyalties and 
fears. Simply to tell employees that 
the rule is there and is to be obeyed 
may have a negative effect. 

An illustration of this is the ex- 
perience of a large chain store or- 
ganization with its Philadelphia 
shipping department. This depart- 
ment was the sore point of the or- 
ganization. It was last in efficiency ; 
it had the highest turnover and 
worst error record. After trying all 
the known remedies one of the vice 
presidents made a personal study 
of the department. The first thing 
he learned was that the men knew 
practically nothing of the relation 
of their work to that of the organi- 
zation as a whole. Company rules 
were considered arbitrary and re- 
garded more as sources of irrita- 
tion than of help. The first step 
taken by the vice president was to 
talk with each (Continued on page 38) 
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“COM PTOMETERS”™ 


A weekly. payroll for 27,000 employees 
. . » thousands of invoices for material 
and supplies ... production figures... 
statistical reports and financial state- 
ments for management. 

That’s a hasty word-picture of the 
tremendous volume of figure work re- 
quired by one of Detroit’s leading manu- 
facturers of medium-priced passenger 
ears and trucks well known for their 
dependability and beauty. And here’s 
what the auditor of this great company 
tells us — and you: 


“In the automotive industry, speed in 
the dispatch of figure work is as impor- 
tant as speed on the production assembly 
line. For upon figures rest executive de- 
cisions involving millions of dollars. 

“Figures must be ready on time. That’s 
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why we handle all our figure work on 
‘Comptometers.’ They are fast, accurate 
and dependable. Moreover, the service, 
suggestions and new ideas rendered by the 
‘Comptometer’ organization have been 
quite helpful in modernizing our figure- 
work routines, which must be changed fre- 
quently to cope with an increasing volume 
of business.” 


It is not by coincidence that prac- 
tically all the major automobile com- 
panies use “Comptometers.” Nor that 
a similar condition exists in almost every 
industrial field, large and small. For 
the proof of “Comptometer” methods 
is in results — speed, accuracy, flexi- 
bility and economy. 

A representative will be pleased to 
demonstrate, in your own office, the 
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savings in time and money which 
“Comptometer” methods can effect for 
you. Telephone the “Comptometer” 
office in your district, or write direct 
to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. 


Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Comptometer”™ 
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This Boss Remembers Birthdays 


PROMINENT business au- 
thority suggests that every 

large corporation have a_ vice 
president in charge of personnel. 
Corporations have a vice president 
in charge of advertising, a vice — a 
president in charge of sales, a vice & Bathda 
president in charge of production, PP: | 
and so forth. Since the cost of | 
labor represents the greatest in- 
vestment in any product, he there- 
fore believes there should be a vice 
president in charge of it. 

Down in Fort Worth, Texas, 
there is a little boot and shoe fac- 
tory. It’s “little’ when compared 
with such vast capacity as the 
International Shoe Company with 
production in excess of 140,000 
pairs a day, the Endicott Shoe 
Corporation or some other great 
corporation. But it’s a business Happ 
that has been in existence for over Binthda 
half a century. 

This business is run by the three | 
Justin boys, sons of the founder 
of this business, and is known as : 
H. J. Justin and Sons, Inc. W. E. 
(Earl) Justin is chairman of the 
board of directors. J. S. (John) 
Justin is president, and S. A. 
(Sam) Justin is secretary-treas- 
urer. There are (Continued on page 50) 
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Tor: In this picture, W. E. (Earl) 
Justin is pinning an American 
Beauty rose on Miss Blanche Lot- 
speich, credit manager, and wish- 
ing her a happy birthday 


Center: President J. S. (John) 
Justin is pinning a deep red rose 
on Oscar Travis, as he finds him 
heel-scouring shoes 

Bottom: President J. S. (John) 
Justin is pinning a birthday rose 
on Mildred Strange as she sits at 
her Singer sewing machine, making 
Justin shoes 
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5 | To Captains of Industry 
who depend upon 
Lieutenants 


AN power, or to be more spe- 

cific, brain power—properly 
directed—is the very backbone of 
American industry. 

As the executive head of a busi- 
ness, you realize thoroughly the ap- 
plication of this principle to the 
lieutenants who serve under you— 
the heads of departments, and the 
rank and file on whom you must 
depend. 

No need to point out to you that 
through these men and women, lies 
the straight path to success or fail- 
ure. Their achievements and mis- 
takes—the ideas they create—the 
ability they develop—the results 
they produce—are vital facts in your 
thinking about the success of your 
business. 

For on the combined knowledge of 
your employes—on their ability to 
think straight, to develop and carry 
out constructive ideas, to function 
without costly blunders — depends 
the advancement of your business— 
and their own promotion as well. 

Fundamentally, knowledge is 
power—and the effective stimulus 
to better work is training. So—the 
way to increase the power of your 
organization is to equip your workers 
with keener mental tools. 

Instill in the lieutenants under 
you a sound understanding of busi- 
ness principles and practice. Train 
them to think and you strengthen 
morale, decrease labor turnover, in- 
crease production and lessen over- 
head. 

It can be done—it has. been done 
by some of the most successful busi- 
ness organizations—and it is being 
done increasingly by those concerns 
which have their fingers most closely 
on the pulse of business. 

It is quite natural that you ask 
yourself, “How can I place such 
special educational work into effect? 
By what means can I enlist the 


sympathies of my em- 
ployes in such a move- 
ment—and how much 
will it cost?” 

These questions will 
find a ready answer 
through a program of 
training sponsored by 
LaSalle Extension 
University. 

This program com- 
prises a consultation 
with the management 
about the different de- 
partments and key 
men of a business, after 
which survey such em- 
ployes as are interested 
to advance themselves are enrolled 
for the particular training that will 
best meet the requirements of their 
present work—and prepare them for 
their probable lines of advancement 
in your organization. 

In conducting this survey, the 
member of the LaSalle staff who 
interviews the different employes 
explains the factors that determine 
promotion, discusses the ambitions 
of the prospective student, and 
makes it plain to him that, other 
things being equal, his greatest op- 
portunities are with the concern he 
now is serving. 

When enrollment has been com- 
pleted, and when the Employment 
Manager or Director of Personnel 
takes interest in the work and keeps 
tab on the records of the men, very 
few fail to “follow through.” If a 
man does not finish, you at least 


have the advantage of knowing his 
limitations. 

The best way to determine the 
practical advantages of this service 
for your institution is by a frank 
discussion of your problems with a 
LaSalle representative. He will work 
out with you, if you desire, a com- 
plete educational program for your 
institution. 

An appointment can be readily 
arranged by addressing Director, 
Institutional Service, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, 4101 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LaSalle Extension University 
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—:lagersan see name filing takes 
less time than geographic filing 
per paper because there is only one 
item to consider: the name, as con- 
trasted to three items: state, town 
and name, in a geographic file. In 
other words, the former method re- 
quires less handling than the latter. 

A name file is not always the 
most effective arrangement, how- 
ever. Following are listed some of 
the types of files which should be 
set up not by name but by location: 
(a) Mailing lists, including Ad- 
dressograph plates, because second- 
class mail is accepted at the post 
office only on condition that it is 
arranged geographically. Mail- 
order firms and publishers particu- 
larly come under this category. 
(b) A business, such as insurance, 
may be licensed in some states and 
not ia others. Their forms, and 
sometimes other files, must be set 
up by the states in which they do 
business. (c) A public utility com- 
pany operating over a wide terri- 
tory files correspondence with its 
subsidiaries under the names of the 
towns in which they function. (d) 
Often wholesale houses file geo- 
graphically because it is desirable 
to keep track of the business com- 
ing from various localities. If on 
the other hand this information can 
be supplied through the account- 
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Filing 


ing system, the files arranged by 
name can act as a cross reference 
to the information arranged geo- 
graphically either on cards or on 
ledger sheets. 

Many firms have maintained 
geographic files when they did not 
actually need them, through force 
of habit. Even where geographic 
filing seemed desirable firms have 
changed from a state, town and 
name arrangement (lIllinois, Chi- 
cago, XYZ Company), to a town 
and name arrangement, such as: 

Abilene (Kansas) Ace Coffee 

Company 

Albany (New York) Jones Lum- 

ber Company 

Aurora (Illinois) Benn Samuel 

This makes a saving of one step 
and so of considerable time. 

Interplant and interoffice com- 
munications are often in the nature 
of instructions on matters of 
policy. Therefore, frequently, they 
are as valuable next year as this 
and sometimes are not transferred 
at the end of the year. Moreover, 
individuals change whereas instruc- 
tions do not. It is immaterial 
whether Mr. A. or Mr. B. or Mr. 
C. issued instructions regarding a 
certain accounting procedure. Filed 
by subject the information would 
be accessible without even trying 
to locate the name. Again, the 


reason for suggesting subject filing 
for interdepartment data is be- 
cause of its simplicity and direct- 
ness. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has comparatively 
little correspondence with outside 
firms but vast quantities of it be- 
tween their various offices. They 
have found the filing of this ma- 
terial by subject the only possible 
method. 

Examples of subject headings 
which have been found useful in 
many offices are as follows: 

Accidents and. Accident Preven- 

tion 

Accounting—General 

Addresses: See: Speeches 

Advertising—General 

Agreements: See: Contracts 

Applications (Employment) 

Appraisals 

Budgets: See: Accounting 

Bonus: See: Wages 

Catalogs 

Claims: See Also: Insurance 

Collections: See: Credit and Col- 

lections 

Commissions: See: Wages 

Commodities 

Competition 

Complaints 

etc. 

Correspondence is commonly di- 
vided into regular and miscel- 
laneous folders. The regular corre- 
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spondents are those which have a 
folder of their own upon receipt 
of three, six or ten pieces of mail 
(each firm decides its own; five or 
six is the usual number). Within 
the regular correspondence folders 
material is arranged by date with 
the latest date on top because the 
most recent correspondence is the 
one most frequently called out and 
therefore should be most accessible. 

Organizations sometimes prefer 
to have material arranged not by 
date but grouped according to 
subject: i.e., everything pertaining 
to order No. 26942 together, even 
though other orders might inter- 
cede in the date arrangement. In- 
cidently, such a grouping usually 
requires a stapling of papers in 
order to keep them grouped. It 
takes twice the time to open a 
fastener to insert new material as 
to put papers loose in folders. A 
special grouping by number or sub- 
ject is a much less common ar- 
rangement than the strict date 
order, the reason being that most 
requests for files are for a specific 
paper rather than for a whole 
sheaf of papers, which therefore is 
more easily found by date than it 
is by subject. 

Miscellaneous folders, on the 
other hand, are arranged alpha- 
betically and then by date; for ex- 


Because of the large number 
of questions and comments 
resulting from the article, ‘15 
Short Cuts in Filing,” which 
appeared in the November 
1936 issue of ““American Bus- 
iness,” the editors have select- 
ed several of the most frequent 
inquiries for further discussion. 
The answers, with comments 
and suggestions, are printed 
in this article 
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ample, correspondence is filed al- 
phabetically for Aaron-Huber, 
Acme Steel, Allerton Hotel, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Atlantic Refining, 
so that when the three, six or tea 
papers have accumulated in any 
one group they can be removed 
easily and special folders made up 
for them. Within each of the al- 
phabetical groups papers are ar- 
ranged with the latest date on top. 
If several firms of separate cor- 
porate identity have the same 
name and are located in various 
cities they should be filed alpha- 
betically and subdivided geograph- 
ically. This division should be by 
town and not by state. 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Atlanta 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Boston 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Chicago 

The importance of the account 
will determine whether or not it 
should have a separate folder or be 
filed in the miscellany. 

There is no saving in space 
achieved by filing material by 
name as contrasted to a geo- 
graphic arrangement. The same 
number of papers is filed in each 
instance and the same percentage 
of accounts will deserve folders of 
their own. The savin * in an alpha- 


betic system lies purely in the elimi- 
nation of extra handling. 

The concentration of as much 
file material under one index as pos- 
sible has decided advantages over 
the departmentalized type of set- 
up: (a) There is only one place to 
look for material and only one 
place to send it, thus eliminating 
lost motion. (b) There is a saving 
of equipment because one larger 
index replaces several smaller ones 
in different spots. (c) There is the 
eliminating of duplication which in- 
variably happens when there are 
several files. 

On the other hand, it is wise to 
keep material of current value 
only out of the permanent file and 
thus reduce the handling and 
space required by these unneces- 
sary papers. It is for this reason 
that occasionally a separate tem- 
porary file is set up which includes 
such papers as requests for cata- 
logs, acknowledgments, temporary 
price lists and so on. This file 
should be weeded out every two or 
three months. 

Applications are usually part of 
the main correspondence file, being 
placed in a folder next to the folder 
for Apler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for example. Such a subject, 
and others like insurance and ac- 
counting, may (Continued on page 49) 














That Clicked 
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Moderate-Priced Saw 
e Display Wins Sales 


Until the last few years, Henry 
Disston and Sons, Inc., well-known 
manufacturers of saws, specialized 
exclusively in the regular high- 
quality Disston-brand saw which 
was priced at around $3.00. Re- 
cently, in order to permit retail 
hardware dealers to compete favor- 
ably with catalog houses and other 
sources of low and moderate-price 
merchandise, they presented the 
Keystone brand of handsaws in a 
popular-priced assortment, includ- 
ing a walnut-stained display rack 
for counter use. This display rack, 
when filled, contains five differently 
named Keystone-brand saws priced 
to sell at from $1.10 to $2.25. At 
the top of the display is a caption 
card, “Keystone Saws Mapr By 
Disston.” Practically every car- 
penter, mechanic or householder is 
familiar with the name Disston in 
connection with handsaws and 
when they see these price tags and 
at once establish the quality name 
with the moderate prices, sales are 
easily made. 


Light Meter Aids Sales 
e of Better Sight Lamps 


Many homes have inadequate 
lighting with too small or too few 
lamp bulbs, or table and bridge 
lamps with improperly constructed 
shades. But it is not the easiest 
task in the world for a salesman to 
convince these home dwellers of the 
inadequacy of these lamps to which 
they have become accustomed from 
more or less daily use. To very ma- 
terially assist in this matter, a 
small pocket device has been de- 
veloped—the light meter. It has 
now become a common practice 
to secure permission to deliver an 
LE.S. Better Sight floor or study 
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Promotion Plans 
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Tue 72-year-old store in Cobleskill, New York, where the ten sales-promo- 
tion plans described here were tested by its manager, who found that each 
one brought néw customers into the store and resulted in increased sales 


lamp to even slightly interested 
lamp prospects. With the lamp 
home-demonstration a light meter is 
left on a temporary loan basis, so 
that the prospect can accurately 
measure in a quick and easy manner 
the exact degree of light that is 
afforded by the I.E.S. lamp and 
any and all other reading or study 
lamps that have been in use in the 
home. The result is generally quite 
surprising to the prospect. 


5 Empty-Can Display 
e Sells More Oil 


Three or four years ago we took 
on the local sale of Texaco Valor 
Motor Oil, which is a product 
packaged in sealed two-gallon cans. 
We had sold only bulk motor oil 
prior to this time and as garages 
with their free-oil-change service 
were taking most of the bulk oil 
sales we were naturally somewhat 
skeptical as to what we could do 
with even such a popular-priced 
article. It seems that some of the 
very simplest merchandising prin- 
ciples bring marvelous results, pro- 
viding the dealer applies them to an 
item of extensive and continuous 
demand. We have sold dozens and 
scores of these two-gallon cans of 
oil—in fact, it would be more near- 
ly correct to state that they have 
sold themselves. The simple sales 








method used is merely to set up a 
stack of them each day in front 
of the store, together with a large- 
typed printed sign giving the 
brand name and price. To facili- 
tate handling, sometime ago we se- 
cured from the distributor a set of 
empty cans as these are easier to 
carry in and out each day. 

Such a plan could be applied by 
retailers in general to many prod- 
ucts. This is true of most of the 
sales-stimulating plans described 
here. The job of the manufacturer, 
after he has devised a workable 
sales plan, is to “sell” the retailer 
on the idea of making it work for 
him. So many times dealers are in- 
different to a “new” idea. 


} Appeal to Youngsters 
e Brings New Business 


A sales plan devised by a manu- 
facturer for the purpose of focus- 
ing the attention of boys and girls 
on traffic regulation and highway 
safety, coupled with the use of 
handy cans of the product, was the 
3-in-1 Oil Safety League. To se- 
cure membership the youngster had 
to fill out a printed questionnaire 
on simple rules governing gencral 
traffic designed to make each en- 
trant more careful when roller- 
skating on town and city strects. 
The questions and explanations 
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were so easy that any average 
youngster could answer enough of 
them with sufficient correctness to 
win the award of a Safety League 
badge or chevron. Naturally, it was 
not amiss when the printed instruc- 
tions suggested that it was an ex- 
cellent idea to keep roller skates 
in good condition with 3-in-1 oil. 
Through window posters and oc- 
casional newspaper advertisements, 
we let it be known that the ques- 
tionnaires were available at our 
store. It followed that they pur- 
chased the 3-in-1 oil from us. 


“Stars Average 
10 Years Service 


(Continued from page 21) 


what kind of work he wants to en- 
gage in permanently.” 

Another sales executive, himself 
in his middle sixties says, “I have 
been with our company more than 
forty years. I hired, as a sales- 
man, the man who is now our com- 


pany’s vice president and general | 
manager. I hired many of our pres- | 


ent branch house managers. I know 
that I am far more valuable to our 


company than I ever was twenty | 


years ago. My division, and the 


branch house of which I am in | 
charge, showed the highest per- | 
centage of gain of any house in our | 
organization both in 1936 and so | 
far in 1937. In recent years, since I | 
passed 60, I have handled deals | 


and negotiations which I never 
could have touched in my younger 


days. A man of my age, with long | 
years of experience behind him, | 


automatically wins the confidence 
of many important customers. It 


seems to me that there is a place | 


in business for many men, holding 
important jobs, doing their best 
work, yet who have long since 


passed the age when some com- | 


panies begin to think of retiring 
their men.” 
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ARE YOU A VICTIM OF THE, 


oe 


Rout this office enemy with Ediphone 
Voice Writing! Give. yourself 20% to 
50% Added Business Capacity! 


If you find work piling high on your desk—if you have to stay after hours 
night after night—if you simply can’t get a chance to follow up that new 
business lead—then you are a victim of ROUTINE, those hundred and one 
office details which must be covered every day. Would you like to rout this 

racketeer of your time and energy? Use Ediphone Voice Writing! 
Voice Writing gets routine done in a hurry. You answer your mail as you 
read it, the FIRST time. You confirm telephone calls, appointments, instruc- 
tions, IMMEDIATELY. There is no waiting. You 
dictate without delay whenever you are ready. 
This cutting out of waste effort gives you a 
bonus of 20% to 50% Added Business Capacity! 
Investigate today on the new Edison “You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan. For details, just write or 

telephone The Ediphone, 

Your City, or address Edivon., 
Desk A-37— WEST ORANGE N.J.USA 


EDISON 





When Employees Grumble 


(Continued from page 80) 


man about the significance of his 
job and the relation it bore to the 
work of others. At once the rules 
came to be seen in a new light. The 
men began to understand them, see 
their significance both to them- 
selves and to the job. Their atti- 
tude toward their work underwent 
a change. They saw themselves as 
an important link in the function- 
ing of the complete organization. 
They began to take pride in their 
jobs. In a short time this depart- 
ment underwent an entire trans- 
formation brought about simply by 
giving the men a clear understand- 
ing of the importance of their jobs. 

Another prevalent cause of em- 
ployee dissatisfaction is a “closed 
door” personnel policy on the part 
of the management. This may be 
intentional or due to blindness. In 
any event the expression of em- 
ployees’ grievances is discouraged. 
Often the higher officials of a com- 
pany do not mean to discourage 
such expressions but subordinate 
officials are afraid to let complaints 
reach the authorities. 

A similar cause for irritation 
sometimes can be found in the man- 
ner of issuing instructions. An ex- 
ecutive may explain to subordinates 
that for certain given reasons work 
should be expedited. As the order 
goes down the line it increases in 
brevity and severity. When it 
reaches the worker it is a terse 
command: “Increase production or 
else .. .” The employee feels a help- 
less resentment. 

Many employers try to insure 
themselves against discontent in 
general through intracompany ac- 
tivities such as baseball or bowl- 
ing teams, or through various be- 
neficences to their employees. These 
efforts all too often defeat their 
own ends. Irritations cannot be can- 
celed by benevolences. A swimming 
pool does not extinguish grievances 
—especially if its use is hedged 
around with restrictions. A picnic 
may not be interpreted as a sign 
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of the real democracy of the boss. 
It may be a formal and uncomfort- 
able occasion. A place on the com- 
pany ball team does not always 
provide an antidote for an unrea- 
sonable superior. 

If the individual doesn’t inter- 
pret such things as “paternalism” 
the union organizer usually does. 
They are sops, he tells the men, 
thrown to them to take their minds 
away from the fact that they are 
underpaid and overworked. In the 
case of the Kohler Company at 
Wisconsin, very elaborate plans of 
company housing and other bene- 
fits failed to prevent a bitter strike. 

Employee dissatisfaction always 
gives evidence of its presence, how- 
ever, to the observant employer. 
The earlier he notes the symptoms 
the more easily he can ward off 
trouble. The first symptom will be 
the awakening of interest by his 
workers in other jobs. His force 
will spend its spare time looking for 
them. The feeling toward the pres- 
ent job is not yet overly hostile but 
he definitely is dissatisfied. 

This dissatisfaction will begin 
also to show itself during working 
hours. The employee loses his con- 
sideration for the company’s inter- 
ests. He throws away half-used 
supplies. He wastes working time 
in conversations with his mates. 
Tardiness increases. Requests for 
overtime are resented. 

As the dissatisfaction crystal- 
lizes the employee may begin to 


‘ steal company supplies. A girl re- 


cently was heard to remark to a 
fellow employee: “They don’t pay 
any overtime around here so I'll 
take it out in stamps.” 
Department stores and other 
mercantile establishments are par- 
ticularly open to this form of 
hostility. Resenting long hours and 
low pay a normally honest em- 
ployee easily convinces himself 
he is justified in “getting even.” 
The next step is sabotage. The 
first stage in sabotage is a wasting 


or destruction of company prop- 
erty that is not consciously willed 
but is nevertheless an expression of 
the hostility felt toward the em- 
ployer. The spoilage comes from 
perhaps an exaggerated careless- 
ness. The second stage consists of 
willful, conscious, planned sabotage 
and is usually the last step before 
the actual outbreak of trouble. 

Where the conflict breaks into 
open warfare—the strike—the em- 
ployees’ irritations and animosities 
usually have accumulated until 
there is strong tension. Only a 
trivial incident is needed to set off 
the explosion. It may be—and 
often is—the discharge of an em- 
ployee under what his fellows feel 
to be an unjust charge. A new rule 
or regulation may touch off the 
fuse, or a change in wages. 

Once an outbreak has occurred 
the loyal employee is subjected to 
a new set of influences which will 
further weaken his allegiance. 
While he was on the job his rela- 
tions with superiors and fellow 
workers kept him in line. Now he 
is out of touch with the company 
and in contact with its, for the time 
being, enemies. Even his family will 
fan the flames of his hostility. He 
takes on the tone of his social 
group now openly arrayed against 
the company. 

Of course in every organization 
there is a group of the chronically 
discontented. But their grievances 
often have roots in other than 
working conditions. Domestic or 
other difficulties, sometimes un- 
recognized by the man himself as 
his real trouble, give rise to dis- 
satisfaction which is unconsciously 
tranferred to his job. In such cases 
it is hopeless to deal with the dis- 
satisfied one on a logical basis. He 


-must be encouraged to talk and 


sooner or later the real cause of 
his trouble will be revealed. The 
situation may then be remedied. 
About 5 per cent of the employees 
in any group fit into this category. 

The best preventives of per- 
sonnel difficulties, whether they 
manifest themselves in strikes or in 
less spectacular ways, are in the 
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first place a revision of all rules 
unnecessarily rigid. 

Second, a survey of the super- 
visory help should be made to find 
out if any of them suffer from per- 
sonal peculiarities which compli- 
cate relations with subordinates. 

Third, opportunities for em- 
ployees to express their grievances 
should be created. This may be a 
grievance committee or employee 


relation council, or simply an “open. 


door” policy. Even if employees do 
not reach top executives the air is 
cleared if they can talk to some- 
one with some authority. Emotional 
pressure is kept at a normal level. 
The personnel officer or whoever 
listens to such complaints must be 
impartial. And he must be as will- 
ing to take the word of an employee 
as a superior. 

An excellent example of this 
policy is seen in the work of the 
personnel manager of a large west- 
ern railroad. The company’s em- 
ployees are scattered through 
twelve states. All are free to come 
to this personnel manager for aid 
or advice and many travel great 
distances to do so. He always gives 
them a hearing and he is always im- 
partial—and they know this by 
long experience. The result is an 
exceptional freedom from personnel 
difficulties on this line. 

A similar example is set by 
the Hoovers of the Hoover Com- 
pany, manufacturers of vacuum 
cleaners. They live in the town 
where the factory is situated, grew 
up there, know their plant em- 
ployees personally and are fellow 
church members with many of 
them. Employees know that they 
are free to come to any of the 
Hoover brothers to talk over their 
difficulties. The result is that the 
employee morale of this company is 
unusually high. 

Probably the most important 
single thing to bear in mind if you 
wish to avoid difficulties with your 
personnel is to remember that they 
are human beings. A few will be un- 
reasonable but the overwhelming 
majority will be more than anxious 
to meet you half way. 


April, 1937 





Bring Your Dead Records to Life 


By means of this new combina- 
tion card the Elliott Statistograph 
addresses and simultaneously 
indicates on the addressed form 
as many as 105 facts pertaining 
to each address. The lower 
half is the famous Elliott Address 
Card. 


In the upper half are holes that 
indicate statistics concerning 
each customer. This is a unique 
and valuable service to Sales, 


Order, Shipping Departments, 
etc. By this invention, for the 
first time in business history, 
vital statistics are brought to life 
and transferred from the master 
cards to the addressed forms. 
The same holes automatically 
cause the machine to print or 
skip addresses. 


Let us send you a catalog and 


specific information about this 
or any other Elliott machine. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities + See Telephone Directory 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES PRINT FROM 
ADDRESS CARDS THAT LAST INDEFINITELY... 
QUICKLY TYPED ON ANY REGULAR TYPEWRITER 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


THE ACCOUNTING PROBLEM OF THE DAY 


fist silt Hon sappy Hes 


CARCELY was the ink dry on the Social 
Security Act when business of all kinds and 
sizes began to take advantage of Monroe Figur- 
ing Service, for Monroe has machines to handle 
the whole range of payroll. accounting, from 
compiling the original figures, through every 
step to writing and signing the final pay check. 
Monroe Adding-Calculators offer the sim- 
plest, fastest way of figuring the basic payroll 
data, either for straight time or piece work. 

Monroe Accounting Machines list and print 
these figures quickly and economically, in sim- 
ple form, readily available for making up the 
reports required by the 
Social Security Act. 

Some companies do not 
require a highly specialized 
machine for this work. 
Often a simple Monroe 
Adding-Listing Machine 
with wide carriage is ade- 
quate because of Monroe 
short-cut methods. 

For the company that 
needs to get the most com- 
plete records speedily and 
efficiently, Monroe has de- 


signed and built a new Social Security Payroll 
Bookkeeping Machine, which fills in the gross 
earnings, deductions, and net pay on the em- 
ployee’s receipt, whether you pay by check or 
cash. In the same operation it posts the indi- 
vidual earnings record and the payroll journal. 
It gives a complete, proved record of all the 
necessary data. 

Before taking any steps to revise your pres- 
ent systems, it will pay you to talk to a Monroe 
representative who can bring to your individ- 
ual problem the experience of a Nation-Wide 
Figure Service built up over the past quarter 

century. Get in touch with 
the nearest Monroe branch, 
it entails no obligation. Or 
fill in and mail coupon. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey 


Please send me information on 
Social Security Accounting. 


Name 
Firm 


Street 


Social Security Payroll Bookkeeping Machine City 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.+ * - ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Management Methods That Insure 


THE JEWEL TEA COMPANY... 





HE Jewel Tea Company began 

as a “wagon-route company.” 
‘Today, many years later although 
those wagons have become neat 
motor-powered vehicles old-timers 
still speak of Jewel as a wagon- 
route company. So thoroughly is 
this company entrenched with con- 
sumers that even the headache 
years of 1932-33 ended with net 
profits of better than a million for 
1932 and slightly under a million 
for 1933. Since then each year has 
shown a substantial and healthy 
growth in sales and profits, indi- 
cating the management’s speed and 
skill in translating generally im- 
proved prosperity into even greater 
prosperity on their own account. 

Out of eighty-five branch houses 
ucarly two thousand wagon-route 


{pril, 1937 


Profits for 
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salesmen from one end of the coun- 
try to the other sell Jewel’s coffee, 
tea and food specialties to a million 
homes. In the Chicago area Jewel 
owns and operates one hundred re- 
tail food stores. The home office, 
shipping office and coffee roasting 
plant are housed in a superbly 
beautiful headquarters building on 
a knoll overlooking three hundred 
odd acres of rolling prairie on the 
edge of Barrington, Illinois, forty 
miles northwest of Chicago. 

Here Jewel’s astute management 
supervises the comings and goings 


of its field force, buys and prepares 
its food products and plans the 


selling campaigns which in the year 
ending January 2, 1937, rolled up 
a sales total of $20,762,707.38. 


It is with these operations in the 


home office that this report is con- 
cerned. By no means do we propose 
to tell the entire story, for that 
would involve much more space 
than is available. Jewel’s field sell- 
ing plans are almost a marvel of 
skillful coordination, its public 
relations are far better than aver- 
age, and its employee relations 
could set a mark for many others to 
shoot at. With company main- 
tained putting greens, tennis courses 
and baseball diamonds surround- 
ing the plant on its spacious land- 
scaped lawns, and bowling alleys, 
handball courts and _ ping-pong 
tables inside the air conditioned, 
handsomely equipped _ building, 
Jewel still pays its employees more 
than many companies in near-by 
Chicago pay for comparable work. 
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BRANCH REQUISITIONS 


Jewel’s home office does not deal with consumers, 
hence there are no consumer orders to be filled; the 
branch requisition is the starting point of Jewel office 


operations. These are received from branches in dupli- 


cate. From the mail-opening department they go to 
the stock-control division. This division checks quan- 
tities against ordering base and compiles a quick 
report of the quantity of coffee called for so the roast- 
ing division may know how much coffee to roast 
‘ach day. Jewel ships all coffee the same day it is 


ABOVE RIGHT:, Opening the mail. It is sorted, then dis- 
tributed by truck. The picture at left above shows a corner of 
the supply department, where Mimeograph, Multigraph and 
Ditto machines are kept busy printing office forms and promo- 
tion material. At the right is a section of the central steno- 
graphic department. 


BELOW LEFT: The stock-control division gets the bran¢ 
requisitions first, where a daily estimate of coffee to be roast« 
is made and all records of outside shipments taken from requi 
sitions. Below, Center: A view of calculating-machine oper 
tors with their special desks for this purpose. Note the postu: 
chairs for each operator. They are aluminum. 








roasted. None is held over a second day after roasting. 

The stock-control division also takes off all mer- CUTTING COSTS 
chandise to be ordered and shipped from outside fac- 
tories and prepares shipping orders for this merchan- 
dise. From the stock-control division all requisitions 
go to the traffic division which gives each a house 
number. Then by pneumatic tubes the requisitions go 
to plant floors where orders are assembled and packed. 

‘The original and duplicate requisitions are used 
without copying; at the right of each requisition tops and aluminum posture chairs, scientifically de- 
is a perforated 2-inch strip, known as the tally section. signed ; the office is air conditioned. 

Ex'ensions are made on this tally strip, which is Work flows in a straight line without lost motion 
shiped with the merchandise. and departments are carefully arranged to facilitate 


The Jewel organization is a great believer in mod- 
ern equipment, lighting and methods. Ceilings are 
soundproofed; there are about twenty foot candles 
of light on working surfaces; all clerical desks and 
chairs are standardized—steel desks, with glare-proof 


‘there are three kinds of requisitions: One for gro- dispatch in handling all routine work. Machines are 
cer.s, one for premiums and another for supplies. On electrified wherever an advantage is gained. Where a 
pre aium requisitions packers write the shipping data clerk has a volume of accounting or calculating to 
(weight and contents) on back of requisition for each do he or she is equipped with a special calculating- 
cas: shipped. Packers send goods to shipping clerk, machine desk, designed to increase proficiency and 
whe returns the requisitions via pneumatic tubes to reduce fatigue. 
traiic division. There bills of lading are made out, the Office supplies are requisitioned by each section 
clerks using the data written on back of requisitions. manager once every two weeks and the supply depart- 

Requisitions go back via the pneumatic tubes to the ’ : 
shipping clerk. Then carloaders load the shipments, 
checking against the bills of lading and requisitions, 
which are then returned via the tubes first to the traffic 
division, then to the cost billing section where requisi- 
tions are priced, extended and the totals entered on 
the invoice portions of the originals and duplicates. 


ment fills requisitions only on the days allotted for 
each section. Section heads or supervisors issue to 
individual operators in their departments necessary 
supplies, as needed. This in itself is a big waste-elimi- 
nating method. 

A testing laboratory and a kitchen, equipped with 
all modern devices for home cooking, collaborate in 


The original of the requisition is held in the home : : 
testing every premium and all food products sold. 


office ; the invoice section of the duplicate is mailed to ; ss a : ; 
oie 7 : Typical of Jewel’s methods is the pneumatic tube 
branches where it is matched with the tally section : : eye 

: system, one station of which is shown below. 


which was received with the shipment. 
Requisitions go to the reconciliation clerk where 
price extensions are verified. 


BELOW: Writing bills of lading. The operator has a Comp- 
tometer handy for figuring rates, weights, etc. The bills of lad- 
ing completed, she sends them down to the shipping and car or 
truck loading department via the pneumatic tubes shown in 
the illustration at right. All pictures in this section are candid 
snap-shots, made with Jewel’s regular office lighting. 








Pec-Boarp forms are mounted on the peg strips by one operator (shown at left of picture above) and the cal 
culations, adding and cross adding for example, are made by the calculating-machine operator. This peg-board 
method, used in many accounting operations at Jewel’s offices, has saved a tremendous amount of copying. Th 
copies of the pay vouchers, shown below, are mounted on peg-boards and photostated for use in reporting Socia 
Security deductions to states and to the federal government 


Jewel Tea has saved a tremen- 
dous amount of copying by install- 
ing peg-board methods of account- 
ing. This plan is used in the follow- 
ing activities: grocery sales report ; 
branch inventory adjustments ; 
miscellaneous billing journal; pre- 
mium shipment recapitulation ; pe- 
riodic branch inventory report; 


PAY VOUCHER 


BARRINGTON. ILLINOIS, 


PAY VOUCHER 


TEA 
BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Ee 
THE VOUCHER /4 IM FATRALIT 161 PULL FOR SETICES RENDERED TO 
AO WCAOING WHER Wem 

ecto ee Ae 


. Speoimen Voucher 


branch stock budget performance 
report; regular billing journal; 
branch inventory books; Social 
Security payroll forms ; daily work 
report from central typing depart- 
ment ; route manager’s order form; 
route manager’s returned goods 
order; summary of route man- 
ager’s order and returned goods 


orders; branch accounting jour 
nal voucher ; audit report. 

In one report alone it was onc: 
necessary to copy all branch inven 
tories. Now forms are supplied to 
branches in book form for inven 
tories ; books are taken apart pag: 
by page, pegged, then added and 
cross added for proving. 
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PAYROLLS 


Payroll records are sorted by 
state, branch and name, pegged 
and an entire peg board photo- 
stated for submission to state au- 
horities in states where old age 

nsion laws have been passed. For 
deral reports copies of each 

n’s pay vouchers will be pegged 
.1 the entire year’s vouchers 

otostated to serve as a report. 

Iome office employees are paid 

a voucher, which is a receipt for 
» envelope containing employee’s 

h. These envelopes are sent to 

bank and are handed out by 
bank, but the bank does not 
oke up the envelopes. At the top 
ach check is the employees’ rec- 

! of deductions, which he or she 
ars off before presenting the 
roucher. Spot carbon on the origi- 
ai makes it possible to copy totals 
and deductions. 


Jewel salesmen may leave the 
company but their records are 
maintained indefinitely in case a 
man applies for reinstatement from 
another point. A complete history 
of the man, his record, education, 
experience and training, as well as 
his picture, is kept on the card. 
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Form 89 6M 8-86 W-L P. Co 
To: 
Cost Billing Section 


A Bargein Sele Adjustments end Price Changes Wort Sheet No 


_Por 
10 | Groceries, Other Then Soaps, Used in Branch _Work 


Ht | Discount For Groceries Sold To Restourants Sheet 


12 | Seles Tex Adjustments 
a_i. ____ 


13 | Goods Used For Sales Aids 
ee Se Se 


“4 Advance Seles Ards 


1S | Donations—(Not Charitable) 


JEWEL TEA CONC. oon 


BRANCH INVENTORY ADJUSTMENTS 


__PREMIUMS 
Cor 


Complete Description of Entry ox 
obit 
= =F 


Attiched _ 





| 
16 | Donations—(Chariteble Gifts) 


17 | Goods Used For Homemakers Institute } 24 items on Attached Lod Shoot 


18 | Mayonnaise Labels Attached—(Less Than 6 Months From Code Date) 
wet : — = footie Crom Sete! 

in Sales or Price Changes Prior to 
Full Description 


low Correction of Bargain 


| Those on Lines | to 8: Give 


Demonstrations end Schools Per Lut 











BE SURE YOU HAVE POSTED ALL WORK SHEETS TOTALS 


Make Up This Form in Duplicate, Attach 


Date Mailed To Barrington 


Work Sheets end Mail to Berrington not Leter Then Wednesday Following Per 


Branch Accountant or Cashier 


A typicaL Jewel peg-board form, this one is an inventory adjustment 
form, to reconcile branch inventories. The form is folded at the right on 
dotted lines, the figures added, then folded again for debits, then folded 
again for the second line of credit, and again for the debits 
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| NATIONALITY 


MALE ~ [HEIGHT 
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BIRTH 
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In visual-record books a personnel 
history is maintained for field em- 


ployees as shown in the form above 


and the picture at left. Each man’s 
picture is pasted on the form, on 
the opposite side to that shown 


above. (See illustration. ) 
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ASSIGNMENT O 
JEWEL 


TERRITORY 
INC, 


HEADQUARTERS. 


TOWNS, VILLAGES, CAMPS, SETTLEMENTS, STATES 
SERVED, HIGHWAYS USED BETWEEN TOWNS 


Form 1402 REV. 20M 6-36 W-L. P. Co. 


TERRITORIAL SURVEY 


JEWEL TEA CL.INC 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES SERVED 
O THE HIGHWAY USED 
FOR BETWEEN TOWN TRAVEL. 


START SPEEDOMETER READING 


Two important forms in controlling sales work: The assignment of territory and the territorial survey. On the 
back of the assignment of territory the sales department draws a rough road map, showing highways and mileage 


Shown below is the giant map 
which with chairs and a huge black- 
board are the chief items of equip- 
ment in the Jewel conference room. 
The map facilitates the proper 
handling of all conference matters, 


many of which deal with sales cam- 
paigns and territorial arrange- 
ments for branches and salesmen. 
This large map is typical of the 
generous way in which Jewel pro- 
vides its workers with equipment. 


Mainspring of Jewel’s business is 
the route salesman; without mi- 
nute supervision he may spend too 
much, waste time and backtrack 
over his territory. At intervals 
each salesman reports his exact 
route with highway numbers, num- 
ber of stops, where he spends a 
night away from home, miles be- 
tween stops, etc. This information 
is carefully recorded and kept in 
the sales department. 

On the back of each salesman’s 
territory assignment a rough map 
is drawn in the sales department, 
showing the highways used, miles 
between stops, etc. Careful study 
of these maps helps consolidate 
territories, avoids overlapping. 


Once a year all Jewel employees 
hold a picnic; one at Barrington 
and one at each branch. On this 
day President M. H. Karker talks 
to all employees over the telephone 


on a conference hook-up plan. 
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SALES RECORDS 


Tied up with the automobile- 
cost records and kept in the same 
manner, is a large card which 
carries a record of individual routes 
and shows all information needed 
to judge the results obtained on 
he route and the costs. This card 
‘hows the route headquarters, 
1anagers’ visits, population serv- 
d, collections, deliveries, new cus- 
omers added, the sales costs in- 
luding manager’s salaries and 
alaries of advance salesmen, and 
il other expenses, with a rating 
howing the efficiency with which 
he branch is operated. 

At a glance any sales depart- 
nent executive may tell from these 
‘ards the exact status of any 
Jewel route in any part of the coun- 
ry. He may see the current results, 
he progress from week to week, 
rip by trip, and ascertain what is 
vrong or compare the results with 
. comparable route. 


AUTO COSTS 


With almost two thousand auto- 
mobiles used by Jewel salesmen it is 
absolutely necessary to control ex- 
penses carefully. A dollar a day per 
car needless expense would wipe 
out half of Jewel’s annual profit. 
Hence, Jewel has one of the best 
systems for controlling automobile 
costs of any company with which 
the editors of this candid camera 
section are familiar. 

The automobile operating rec- 
ord, shown at the lower right of 
chart on this page, gives a com- 
plete history of each car including 
date of purchase, model, descrip- 
tion, etc. Then there is a space for 
recording the following figures, 
weekly: Speedometer readings, 
weekly miles, gallons of gasoline, 
miles per gallon, gasoline costs, oil, 
repairs, paint and body repairs, 
tires and tubes, garage, miscellan- 
eous expense and depreciation. 

One card has space for an entire 
year’s operating figures which are 
always carefully checked. 
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Ix tus desks, shown in the picture below, the cards reproduced above are 
maintained. The top half of the illustration above shows part of a card 
which carries a detailed record of sales and costs of operating a Jewel 
route. There is one card for each route. The lower illustration is Jewel's 
record and history of each automobile and its complete operating cost 





























LIBRARY 


Only one corner of the handsome Jewel library is 
shown here. It is the section devoted to business 
papers. Various Jewel employees check certain busi- 
ness papers, mark them for articles of interest to 
various executives, attach a route sheet and pass 
them on to be read and initialed by each executive. 


TESTING 


A corner of Jewel’s Homemaker’s Institute. On 
the day the photographer visited, two food choppers 
were being carefully tested. From these tests and 
subsequent reports Jewel buyers will be guided in 
their selections. All Jewel products are similarly 
tested in this kitchen or Jewel’s scientific laboratory. 


FILING 


Jewel’s filing department consists of a large hollow 
square with the filing drawers opening in. Only a 
small corner of it is shown in this candid picture. 
The sorting tray is partially shown at the right of 
the picture. The filing department consists of steel 
cabinets, steel desks and aluminum chairs. 


PRODUCTION 


This electric control board is equipped with lights 
which come on whenever a worker opens a coffee bin 
on the floor below. With this control board in the 
office of Jewel’s coffee expert every activity of the 
blending, grinding and packaging process is “visible” 
although the operations are on a lower floor. 
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Grace Smith Never Lets Well Enough Alone 


(Continued from page 26) 


Not only old customers but 
transients crowded into the new 
restaurant. Travelers who had 
never heard of Toledo’s restaurant 
champion, Grace E. Smith, drop- 
ped in to devour lemon pies lighter 
and more delicious than any they 
had tasted before. Automobile 
tourists were attracted by the 
modern building and its pleasing 
window displays and came too, for 
a trial. 

Five thousand customers came 
that first summer’s day, and as 
many and more have been coming 
daily ever since. Miss Smith has no 
inclination to rest on her laurels. 
She is on her toes every minute 
with new ideas. For instance, 
Christmas eve, 1936, notoriously 
one of the poorest restaurant 
nights of the year, she turned into 
one of the biggest nights of the 
year by staging a candle-light 
dinner. She brought in a male 
quartette and an organ for Christ- 
mas carols and invited a group of 
school children to sing there. Dur- 
ing her anniversary week she in- 
creased her business two hundred 
dollars per day by arranging a 
special carnival night, a children’s 
night, and old customers’ night. On 


the occasion of old customers’ 
night, all old customers were in- 
vited to sign her register and write 
down the number of meals they had 
eaten in her restaurant. One loyal 
patron recorded 1,800 meals eaten 
at Smith’s. 

The windows of the new place 
require a special employee. Food, 
as a window display, is difficult to 
work with, but one of the Swiss 
pastry cooks in the kitchen who 
makes icing look like real flowers 
gives the window dresser superla- 
tive cooperation. On Lincoln’s 
birthday, for instance, a Lincoln 
log cabin was displayed in the win- 
dow and “Lincoln” logs, like those 
in the window, with lemon chiffon 
filling, were listed on the menu at 
10 cents and sold in the pastry 
shop by the dozen for less. 

Thursday night at Grace 
Smith’s is a gala one in Toledo. Her 
one hundred and seventy-five em- 
ployees (including twenty-one 
cooks and seventeen bakers) step 
lively to accommodate the crowds. 
Everyone is there from the flower 
of the social register to the travel- 
ing salesman who happens in be- 
cause he knows food is sure to be 
good in a crowded restaurant. Six 


or seven millionaires and their 
wives whose servants have Thurs- 
day night off, the owner of one of 
the largest department stores, most 
of the federal and local judges, 
doctors, lawyers, debutantes — 
may be seen devouring Smith spe- 
cialties, either in the restaurant or 
in the cafeteria. Even some of the 
wealthiest seem to prefer the cafe- 
teria to the service dining room, 
and the sight of Toledo’s most 
prominent and well-to-do citizens 
trotting around the steam table 
with laden trays is a common, 
daily occurrence. 

In the cafeteria, once you are 
settled in your chair, it is not neces- 
sary to get up for any forgotten 
item. An electric candle stands in 
the center of the table and the cus- 
tomer need only turn on its light 
to bring immediate service. Coffee 
girls, too, move through the cafe- 
teria serving hot, fresh-made coffee, 
and as much as anyone can drink. 

The air-conditioning system in 
Miss Smith’s new building takes 
care of both heating and cooling. 
The ceilings of her restaurant have 
been acoustically treated, which 
adds immeasurably to the joy of 
eating there. 


Cures for Filing Headaches 


(Continued from page 35) 


be indicated in the general file by a 
special colored label. In other 
words, if there are a few special 
subjects they can be put into the 
general correspondence file instead 
of being set up as a separate unit. 
The color of the label or some iden- 
tification such as a sticker will 
quickly designate them if it is not 
desirable that they be transferred 
at the end of the year. 

Complaints are handled in one of 
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two ways: filed under name of com- 
plainant in the general file with a 
card index of all complaints at the 
desk of the person handling them; 
or a special subject folder of com- 
plaints can be inserted in the main 
correspondence file, like applica- 
tions described above, and a cross 
reference put in the name folder to 
show that this particular letter has 
been extracted and filed elsewhere. 

Although a pending file is not ex- 


actly the same as a follow-up the 
two terms are often used synony- 
mously. Where an office has a cen- 
tral file department the follow-up 
(also called the tickler, bring-up, 
call-up, and hold-for-attention file) 
should certainly be part of it. In 
other words, the bring-up of ma- 
terial which requires attention each 
day should be in the hands of the 
file department. It is much more 
systematically handled in this man- 
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The COST of per- 
petually maintain- 
ing friendly contact 
with any customer 
is only the price of a 
Dur-O0-Lite — (surpris- 
ingly low). To reckon 
the amount of money a 
Dur-O-Lite EARNS is easy. 


Many important decisions are 
influenced .. valuable accounts 

obtained . . priceless friendships 
formed . . just by the gift of a 
Dur-O-Lite. 


One of these exquisite writing in- 
struments in the right spot is often 
worth more to you than the cost of 
many hundred. 


A Dur-O-Lite never fails to capture 

the favorable attention of an elu- 

sive prospect. 

£ f « { ,Write today 
* oncompany 

letterhead for a FREE sample and 

information. No obligation. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1019 NORTH 25th AVENUE 


Melrose Park, ILL. 
Chicago 
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ner in that a definite time of the 
day is set aside for the pulling of 
the follow-up ; it is handled so auto- 
matically that there is no loss of 
memory. It is advisable to have the 
follow-up material pulled the after- 
noon before the day it is required, 
in order that it can be on the dic- 
tator’s desk the following morning. 

One satisfactory method of han- 
dling this follow-up material is to 
put it in a special envelope of dis- 
stinctive shape or color so that it 
cannot fail to be seen even though 
papers are placed on top of it on 
the dictator’s desk. It is very easy 
to overlook matters at the bottom 
of a pile unless they are flagged in 
some manner. One large insurance 
company found that summons to 
court were often overlooked with 
serious consequences until such a 
folder system was adopted. 

There are several methods of 
handling a follow-up although not 
all of them are equally suited to 
every firm. A description of one of 
these methods follows: 

Where there is a preponderance 
of incoming mail requiring reply a 
second carbon copy can be used 










advantageously. On both the first 
and second carbon should be noted 
the future date on which the ma- 
terial is desired. The first carbon 
goes into the regular file. The sec- 
ond carbon, of a special color, is 
put in a special drawer set up with 
guides for the months and the days 
of the months. It is a very simple 
task for the filing department to 
pull these carbons for each day be- 
hind the current guide and dis- 
tribute them to the dictator. If 
previous correspondence is desired 
it must be so indicated on the car- 
bon copy and the clerk must also 
pull this from the main file before 
delivery to the dictator. Usually 
the carbon is sufficient for intelli- 
gent dictation. Under no conditions 
should original material be put in a 
follow-up file because the material 
pertaining to a given account is 
then in two places. Someone asking 
for a file of XYZ Company will 
not be aware of the fact that the 
most recent and perhaps very im- 
portant transaction is not in the 
usual place in the correspondence 
folder but in the follow-up. 





This Boss Remembers Birthdays 


(Continued from page 32) 


about a hundred employees includ- 
ing nine salesmen selling to mer- 
chants through the western section 
of the country. 

Employees’ relationships play 
an important part in this business. 

To the employees, the bosses are 
“The Justin boys, Earl, John and 
Sam.” It’s just one big, harmonious 
family, and here is one of the rea- 
sons—it’s the “Birthday Club.” 

Every time there is a birthday 
in the organization, be it one of the 
officials or executives, an employee 
at his bench, a janitor or night 
watchman, a_ beautiful plaque 
bearing birthday greetings is 
placed on the workbench or the 
desk of the one who has the birth- 





day. One of the Justin boys pre- 
sents the plaque, pins a flower on 
the employee, wishes him a happy 
birthday, and the plaque remains 
on the bench or desk for the en- 
tire day. An extra flower is at- 
tached to the plaque and kept 
fresh, so that the employee may 
have a fresh flower to take along 
with him when he goes home in the 
evening. 

Once a year a big birthday party 
is given, usually a dinner-dance at 
one of the country clubs to which 
the employees and their wives or 
sweethearts are invited. Last year, 
it was called the president’s birth- 
day ball, honoring President J. S. 
Justin. 
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The Making of 
a Best Seller 


(Continued from page 20) 


pre-publication orders in great 
abundance. It became obvious that 
the simple but fascinating story of 
the discovery of Gone With The 
Wind had hit the trade between the 
eyes. The company decided upon 
an initial run of 25,000 copies. 
Ordinarily, the first run of a 
promising new book is around 
six thousand copies. The rush of 
pre-publication orders indicated 
that, even with such a large initial 
run, Gone With The Wind would 
pay its own way step by step. And 
the rush of orders afforded ample 
proof of the wisdom of not trying 
to pressure the trade with bally- 
hoo and superlatives. Next step 
was the preparation of a 28-page 
booklet which would broadcast to 
the public the intriguing story of 
the ‘ book’s discovery. In other 
words this story behind the book, 
but no part of the book itself, oc- 
cupied a key place in the mer- 
chandising program. 

Next move was to merchandise 
the title. Gone With The Wind was 
a magnificent, action title—short 
and sweet, dramatic. The first the 
buying public sees of a book is its 
jacket, so a title can be very im- 
portant. Also there are certain 
combinations of words—song titles, 
for instance—which ultimately be- 
come bywords. The name Ford was 
once a byword around which were 
built innumerable stories and jokes, 
and they all helped to sell Ford 
automobiles. The important thing 
to be done with the title of this 
book was to place it where the pub- 
lic would see it, talk about it, buy 
it. Advance orders plainly indi- 
cated a large sale. But the pub- 
lishers hoped to use those first 
early sales in such a way as to 
create other sales. What about a 
jacket for Gone With The Wind 
which could be seen at considerable 
distance when it was in the hands 
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talking picture 


“TWO SALESMEN IN SEARCH OF AN ORDER” 


.-. especially if 


5 tate there’s a right and a 
wrong way to sell everything, 
over 20,000 business men have 
heartily enjoyed this outstanding 
sales training picture since October 
1st. In 30 minutes, packed with real 
ideas, you'll see simple, sensible 
short-cuts, time-savers, work-savers 
and cost-savers that only Dictaphone 
users enjoy. Men with this modern 
dictating machine get lots more 
done . . . with lots less effort ... 


you're too busy! 


no matter what their business may be! 

The time when Dictaphone was 
just a correspondence machine is 
long past. And the time when Dicta- 
phone will be just about as universal 
as the typewriter is well on its way. 
The trend to Dictaphone sweeps on! 

Even if you have never mailed a 
coupon in your life, mail this one 
now. The rewards of “Two Sales- 
men in Search of an Order” are real 
and quick! 


The word DICTAPHCNE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 






Exclusive Nuphonic recording and repro- 
duction of the improved Dictaphone du- 
plicates the human voice almost perfectly. 





Some Companies that have 
recently swung to Dictaphone 
Connecticut Gen. Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Cramer - Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 























SUPER-STRONG, DOUBLE- 
ROLLED FIBRE TOP 


Five out of every six business oftices have 
discovered the practical economy of Vul- 
Cot, the National wastebasket. NO SOFT 
FIBRE to bend out of shape. No metal top 
to dent, rust or lose its finish. 
Vul-Cot is constructed through- 
out of National H-A-R-D Vulcan- 
ized Fibre with super-strong, 
double-rolled fibre 
top. A size and shape 
for every need. Col- 
ors to match office 
furnishings. 

At Stationers and Office 

Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Ends Locker Room Evils 


Saves 
Space 


















COMPACT 


—3 persons 
per sq. ft. 


SANITARY 


—open to air 
and light 


FITS IN 
ANYWHERE 


—any length 
& 


No. 3U 
Patented and 
, Patents Pend. 


Peterson Utility Wardrobe 


Extensively used in leading offices, stores and 
plants to reclaim valuable floor space and to 
end locker problems. 4ft.x 1ft. rack provides in- 
dividually separated, fully ventilated accommo- 
dations for 12 persons—hats, coats, overshoes 
and umbrellas. Available in any length (by the 
foot). Rigid steel construction ; balanced. Port- 
able (with tired rollers) or stationary types. De- 
tachable or permanently attached coat hangers. 
Finishes in keeping with appointments of the 
finest offices. Shipped prepaid. Write for circu- 
lar and prices. (Specify size, color, etc.) 

VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of the complete line of Peterson 

Check Room Equipment—standard in fine 
buildings everywhere. 

1806 No. Lincoln St. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Representatives in Leading Cities 
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of a purchaser? For example, this 
book would be released in a summer 
month. It would be read by passen- 
gers atop busses. How might every 
other passenger on the bus, as well 
as sidewalk pedestrians, be made 
to recognize that moving title? To 
make that title work every minute 
in the stimulation of sales—this 
was the merchandising problem 
before Macmillan—and it was 
solved. Into production went a sell- 
ing jacket—composed of a light 
background against which letters 
nearly three inches tall spelled out 
the name of the book. These letters, 
although solid black and easily 
visible, were especially designed 
also to blend harmoniously with the 
romantic story under the jacket. 

All of which was just another 
step in the merchandising program. 
Motive behind this step was to make 
Gone With The Wind a byword, 
a figure of speech which would lift 
the title completely out of the com- 
mercial class to become an expres- 
sion which would be adopted and 
given wide currency by newspaper 
columnists, cartoonists, movie writ- 
ers, actors, radio funny men and 
commentators, fashion designers, 
apparel manufacturers and so 
forth. At this stage not a single 
copy of Gone With The Wind had 
yet come from the presses. The 
trade had not seen the new product. 

Early in June, complete copies 
with jackets were available in suffi- 
cient number to supply newspaper 
and magazine book reviewers and 
to place advance copies in the hands 
of branch managers, retailers and 
managers of book sections in de- 
partment stores. Ordinarily book- 
shop owners leave the reading of 
new books to the sales staff. But in 
the case of Gone With The Wind, 
Macmillan in letters to the higher- 
ups in the trade suggested that 
they personally read the important 
discovery. The usual three advance 
copies were dispatched to Macmil- 
lan Company branch managers in 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas 
and San Francisco, with a request 
that these hard-boiled judges of 
book values report their reactions 











to headquarters. From them came 
astonishing reports. Mr. Flagg, 
Macmillan Boston manager, told 
of taking one of his advance copies 
home, of laying it on the hall table 
from which it soon vanished. At 
dinner time Mr. Flagg’s fifteen- 
year-old daughter was not at her 
place at the table. She was found 
in her room, deeply absorbed in her 
father’s copy. Long after midnight 
she was still there with the book. 
When she completed it her sole 
complaint was that even with 1,037 
pages there wasn’t enough. 

An elderly matron, owner of a 
mid-western bookstore, reported 
that she had been unable, for the 
first time, to lay down a book. On 
the strength of her long, continu- 
ous session with the great discovery 
she had spoken to seventy-eight 
friends about the book and every- 
one of the seventy-eight ordered a 
copy to be delivered when the novel 
was released. These are but a few 
of the many reactions reported 
back to Macmillan. They indicated 
the book’s wide appeal to all classes, 
all ages, both sexes. And enough 
orders had flowed in to deplete the 
entire stock of first editions. 

Gone With The Wind was not 
only on its way but it was paying 
its own way. A new run would be 
necessary to meet additional ad- 
vance orders pouring in. At this 
point less conservative publishers 
might have thrown caution to the 
winds and ordered a run of 100,000 
copies. With an assured demand 
clearly established, they’d hardly 
consider a special discount to the 
trade. A special discount when 
every sign pointed to unprece- 
dented sales? 

Yet precisely that was done by 
Macmillan—a part of its keyed 
program. To the trade it an- 
nounced (about two weeks before 
publication of Gone With The 
Wind) that all pre-publication 
orders would be filled at a discount 
of 25 cents per copy. A shrewd 
move? The answer—bulk orders 
for 5,000, 10,000, 15,000 and 25,- 
000 began to pour in at the dis- 
count price. If Gone With The 
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Wind were going a long way in a 
large way it must nevertheless pay 
its own way. In recent years a few 
books have had a large pre-publica- 
tion sale but nothing to compare 
with the 100,000 orders in Mac- 
millan’s hands before, mind, the 
book was released for public sale. 
To use a byword, previous best 
seller records have Gone With The 
Wind. 

On June 30 the novel was re- 
leased to the public. By the end of 
three weeks 176,000 copies had 
been printed, sold ; five weeks later 
330,000 were on the market. Three 
months after publication 526,000 
copies had been sold. On one Octo- 
ber day 50,000 copies were sold. 
Late in November 700,000 copies 
had been run. 

The greatest sensation in the 
history of the book trade was under 
way. And in the face of this huge, 
unprecedented demand Macmillan 
did not call off, interrupt or alter 
its keyed merchandising program. 
Along with each retailer’s order 
went ample supplies of the 28-page 
booklet revealing not only the story 
of how the book was discovered but 
also containing excerpts from hun- 
dreds of favorable reviews of the 
book. This fascinating story of the 
discovery had materially aided in 
selling the book to hard-boiled 
dealers before publication. Now it 
would be available to the public. 

And not for an instant was the 
selling momentum permitted to 
slacken. The sales program called 
for action, continuous action, and 
action promoted by merchandising 
devices not hitherto employed in 
the book trade. The title, in accord- 
ance with the program, must be 
made into a byword and the spe- 
cially designed jacket made to play 
its important part in maintaining 
the great momentum. 

Into the merchandising picture 
at this point entered the candid 
camera to play a role new to the 


book publishing field. 


This is the first of two articles 
on merchandising “Gone With The 
Wind.” The second will appear in 
our next issue. 


April, 1937 








ales Managers Headache 





WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


A recent survey indicates that 
20% of the customers you sold 
last year will not buy a dollar's 
worth from you this year. This is 
a difficult handicap for the sales 
manager, who must overcome 
this 20% loss before he can 
show any gain for the new year. 

The survey went further and 
showed that of these dormant 
accounts 67% didn't buy again 
because of indifference on the 
part of the seller. Another 14% 
because of unadjusted grievances. 
The remaining 19% was divided 
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BUSINESS LETTERS are 
most effective when 








location, etc. 
5 that many of 
bunts would be 
ve siffhey were given 
more attention. / 

Personal contact is imperative, 
but difficult to maintain. Personal 
letters can bridge the gap be- 
tween calls, and they are easy, 
effective, economical with Robo- 
typer. Your secretary can operate 
one Robotyper while she is per- 
forming other duties. One oper- 
ator controls as many as four 
machines—each machine turning 
out original letters three times as 
fast as your best secretary. 

Let us tell you how you can 
multiply your personal contacts 
by mail. 


Equipped with Remington Noiseless, No. 11 
or other standard make of typewriter. 


=v, Robotyper 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 3001 KOPPERS BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA, 





ARE YOU 


DO YOU HAVE A FRIEND 


interested in securing a sales agency that will, with hard work, provide a good 
income? Automatic Business Machines, Inc. (see above advertisement) have 
several important districts available. Letters should be addressed to our Pittsburgh 


office—Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEXT MONTH 


May Calendar 


Saturpay. May Day. Child Health Day. National 
Egg Week begins. National Golf Week opens 
" (tentative date). Annual license tax due, Colorado, 
domestic and foreign corporations. Reports due, Colorado 
and New Jersey. International Exhibition of Arts and 
Technics in Modern Life opens in Paris, France. Sixty- 
fourth anniversary, Boston Store, Chicago. Sprague 
Warner and Co., Chicago, founded 1862—seventy-five 
years ago. First issue, Good Housekeeping, 1885. Mel- 
ville Shoe Corp. chartered, 1914. U. S. Government 
issues first one-cent postal cards, 1873. Work started 
on first skyscraper—Home Insurance Co. building, 
Chicago, 1884. Message to Garcia delivered by Andrew 
S. Rowan, 1898. Birthday of John J. Pelley, president, 
Association of American Railways; Walter Dill Scott, 
president, Northwestern University and business psy- 
chologist; Albert D. Lasker, famed adman and former 
president of U. S. Shipping Board; Malcolm C. Rorty, 
telephone specialist; the late Arthur Frederick Sheldon, 
sales specialist; the late R. P. Rockwell, founder, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers (100 years ago today) ; 
Joseph Addison and the Duke of Wellington. 


Sunpay. Rogation Sunday. Gold discovered in 

2 Montana near the present Gold Creek, 1858. Be- 

* ginning of National Hearing Week and of National 

Music Week. Birthday of John Moody, financial editor; 

Harold Fowler McCormick, manufacturer; Robert Ful- 

ton, steamboat inventor; Owen J. Roberts, Supreme 
Court judge. 


Monpay. Apple Blossom Day. Polish Constitu- 
3 tion Day—celebrated in secret for many years. 
* Jeff Davis’ birthday—Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy meet. Girls’ Week begins. Also National First Aid 
Week, National Restaurant Week, and National Baby 
Week. Bookman became American Review, 1933. First 
medical school in U. S. established, 1765, medical school 
of University of Pennsylvania. Birthday of Maciavelli, 
schemer; Ed Howe, philosopher journalist; Walter J. 
Kohler, manufacturer, Governor; Jacob A. Riis, re- 
former. First steamboat on Great Lakes, 1818. Wash- 
ington, D. C., incorporated 135 years ago. 


Turspay. Johnny Jump-up Day. Birthday of 
J. J. Audubon, often observed as Bird Day. An- 
nual tax returns due, domestic corporations, New 
Jersey (first Tuesday). John B. Stetson Company 
(hats) incorporated, 1891. Kewanee Boiler Co. incor- 
porated, 1892. Birthday of John A. Holabird, famed 
architect; Horace Mann, early educator; Joshua Gray, 
noted inventor. Panama Canal started, 1904. 


Wepnespay. Atlas Portland Cement Co. incor- 

H porated, 1899. Milwaukee railroad incorporated as 
" Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Co., 1863. First 
lodge of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
organized, 1863. Federal Life Insurance Co. began 
business, 1900. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. incor- 
porated, 1866. Birthday of Karl Marx (1818-1883), 
socialist; Darwin P. Kingsley of the New York Life 
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Insurance Co.; F. F. Gosdon, Amos of Amos and Andy. 
Battle of Williamsburg, 1862. American Medical Asso- 
ciation organized, 1847. 


Tuurspay. First postage stamp, 1840. Birthday 

6 of Robert E. Peary, polar explorer (born 1856); 
" Sigmund Freud, psychologist. Wieboldt Stores, Chi- 
cago, founded, 1883. Birthday of J. L. Replogle of the 
Republic Steel Co. First issue of New York Herald, 
1835. First transmission of pictures by wireless, 1922. 


Fray. Columbia River discovered, 1792. Dyna- 

mite patented by Nobel, 1867. American Peace 

" Society founded, 1828. Great Northern Life Insur- 

ance Co. organized, 1909. New York Central Railroad 
formed by combining seven smaller roads, 1853. 


Saturpay. Derby Day, Louisville, Ky. Birthday 

a of W. H. Vanderbilt, world’s wealthiest man during 

" his lifetime, and of James A. Patten, grain spe- 

cialist. Cable Co. (Cyrus Field and associates) organ- 

ized, 1854. U. S. Supreme Court declares trading in 

futures is not gambling, 1902. Selden gets first U. S. 
patent on gasoline automobile, 1879. 


Sunpay. Mother’s Day. Wear a carnation. Tenta- 
g tive dates for beginning of National Raisin Week 
" and Travel Week. American Institute of Phar- 
macy dedicated, 1934. Stock exchange panic, 1901, as 
Harriman fights Hill and Morgan for control of North- 
ern Pacific. Borg-Warner incorporated, 1928—a con- 
solidation. Birthday of Charles Austin Bates, adman; 
L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois Central. 


Monpay. Society of Cincinnati instituted, 1783. 

1 One hundred years ago the banks of the large 

" cities of the North suspended specie payment. 

In 1869 Leland Stanford drove the golden spike joining 

the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads, thus 
completing the first trans-continental railroad. 


Turespay. American Indian Day. Minnesota 

1] Admission Day, 1858. Arbor Day, Montana. 

" Life Insurance Week begins. First issue of New 

Orleans Morning Tribune, a year ago. First known 
book published, China, 868 A.D. 


Wepnespay. Coronation of King George VI in 
] Westminster Abbey, London. National Hos- 
" pital Day—birthday of Florence Nightingale. 
Tammany Day in New York. Peace Week begins. 
Birthday of Baron von Leibig, father of organic chem- 
istry. Incorporated, 1923, Curtiss Aeroplane and Mo- 
tor Co., although established earlier. Organized, 1906, 
George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Tuurspay. Tulip festivals in various sections, 

j 3 particularly in Michigan. Dover, Del., founded, 

* 1683. Women Investors in America, incorpor- 

ated, 1935. Provident Loan Society of New York, in- 

corporated, 1894. Birthday of Stanley Field, president 
of the Field Museum, Chicago. 


Fripay. Arbor Day, Rhode Island. Albert 

| Einstein born, 1897. Construction of Pacific 
" Railway started near Yale, B. C., Canada, 1880. 
Vaccination discovered by Jenner, 1796. Birthday of 
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B. C. Forbes, publisher; Fahrenheit, thermometer 
inventor; Leland Stanford, Jr., the son in whose 
memory his father endowed Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity. Incorporated, 1919, Consolidated Cigar Co. 


Saturpay. Straw Hat Day. Lilac Day. U. S. 

15 airmail service began, 1918. Department of 

" Agriculture established, 1862. Standard Oil Co. 

ordered dissolved, 1911. American Retail Federation 
incorporated, 1935. 


ous communities. Youth Week begins. National 

* First Aid Week begins; also Foreign Trade Week. 

Jumping Frog Fiesta at All Angels Camp, California. 

Birthday of Philip D. Armour; the late Cyrus Hall 

McCormick. Asphalt Institute founded, 1919. New- 
port, R. I., founded, 1639. 


| Monpay. Norwegian Independence Day. Life 


| 6 Sunpay. Apple Blossom Festivals open in vari- 


Insurance Week. Baltimore Sun one hundred 

" years old. Birthday of N. Y. Stock Exchange, 

1792. Bank for International Settlements (World 

Bank) opened, 1930. Postal money orders introduced, 

1864. Newark, N. J., founded, 1666. Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway completed, 1883. 


Tuespay. International Good Will Day—last 

| | day of Peace Week. Birthday of Lansing, Mich., 

" 1859; Montreal, Canada, 1687. St. John, N. 

B., chartered—oldest incorporated town in Canada. 
Nail-making machine patented, 1824. 


Wepnespay. Outdoor Cleanliness Day. Na- 

| g tional Society of Colonial Dames founded, 1864. 

" Fall River Line founded, 1847. Birthday of 
Johns Hopkins, philanthropist. 


Tuurspay. U.S. recognized Cuba, 1902. Birth- 

20 day of Stephen Girard, early American merchant 

* and philanthropist; William George Fargo, pio- 

neer expressman; John Stuart Mill, noted economist; 

Potter Palmer, Chicago capitalist. McCrory Stores 
incorporated, 1915. 


Fripay. Lindbergh arrives at Paris, 1927. 

? American Red Cross organized by Clara Barton, 

" 1881. N. Y. Life Insurance Co. chartered, 1841. 

Michigan Central Railroad opened from Detroit to 
Chicago. 


Saturpay. National Maritime Day. Anniver- 

2? sary of the voyage of the Savannah, first Ameri- 

" can transatlantic steamship. John Jacob Astor 

became America’s first music dealer—at New York 

City, 1786. Birthday of A. Conan Doyle, 1859. Asso- 
ciated Press incorporated, 1911. 


Sunpay. Trinity Sunday. South Carolina Ad- 

? mission Day. Poetry Week begins. Buddy 

" Poppy Week begins. Birthday of Linnaeus, 

founder of scientific botany; James Buchanan Eads 
(1820-1887), famed bridge builder. 


Monpay. Empire Day in Canada. Telegraph 

24 Day—in 1844 on this day Morse telegraphed his 
* famous words: “What hath God wrought.” 
Brooklyn Bridge opened, 1883. B. and O. Railway first 
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operates, 1830. Bessemer steel rails first rolled, 1865, 
at North Chicago Rolling Mills. Birthday of Peoria, 
Ill., 1836; the Advertising Federation’s Truth in 
Advertising Movement, 1911; Justice Cardozo of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


osophical Society founded by Franklin, 1748. 
* National Pen Inspection Week (tentative). 
Washington elected president, 1787. 


Wepnespay. Queen Mary’s birthday. Birth- 

26 day of Jay Gould, 1836; Heinrich Geissler, in- 

" ventor of Geissler tubes, 1814; Commodore 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, 1794; Fred W. Sargent, president 

of Chicago and Northwestern R.R. Actors’ Equity 
Association organized, 1913. 


2 Tuurspay. Corpus Christi Day. Birthday of 


25 Tuespay. Emerson’s birthday. American Phil- 


C. F. Adams, Jr., lawyer and railroad builder. 

" N.R.A. declared unconstitutional, 1935. U. S. 

airplane reached Lisbon, Portugal, completing first 
transatlantic airplane flight, 1919. 


Fripay. Birthday of the Dionne quintuplets. 
28 American Railway Express Agency formed, 
* 1918. The Walk-in-the-Water, first steamship 

on Lake Erie, launched 1817. 


Saturpay. Oak Apple Day in England. Wis- 

29 consin Admission Day. Rhode Island Admis- 

* sion Day. Lehigh Valley Coal Co. incorporated, 

1871. Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. of America 

ineorporated, 1925—organized, 1901. Boss Manufac- 

turing Co. incorporated, 1893. Birthday of Patrick 
Henry, 1736. 


Sunpay. Memorial Day. Peony Day. Birth- 
0). day of Postmaster Farley. 


Monpay. National Cotton Week begins (tenta- 

3] tive date). Twenty-fifth annual 500-mile Inter- 
" national Sweepstakes, Indianapolis Speedway. 
First U. S. copyright law passed, 1790. Annual reports 
due, Montana, foreign corporations. Annual tax re- 
turns due, Maine, domestic corporations. 
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10. 





11. 


12. 
18. 


14. 





. National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Richmond, 


Va., eighteen days 


. American Association of Museums, New Orleans 


American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, Hot Springs, 
Homestead, Va., three days 

American Foundrymen’s Association, Annual Convention, 
Milwaukee, five days 

Broadway of American Highway Association, Hot Springs, 
Ark., one week 

Minnesota State Medical Association, St. Paul, three days 

National Premium Exposition, Seventh Annual, Chicago 

Premium Advertising Association of America, Inc., An- 
nual Convention, Chicago, five days 

Shoe Fashion Guild of America, New York City 

Tanners’ Council of America, Spring Meeting, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., two days 


. Bakers’ Association of South Dakota, Sioux Falls 


Illinois Booksellers’ and Stationers’ Association, Annual 
Meeting, Rockford, two days 

National Manufacturers of Concrete Burial Vaults, 
Boston, three days 

Retail Hardware Association of Alabama, Annual Conven- 
tion and Exhibit, Birmingham, three days 

United States Wholesa!e Grocers, New Orleans 


. Indiana Bankers’ Association, Indianapolis, two days 


Tri-State Hospital Association, Chicago 


. American Petroleum Institute, Division of Production, 


Eastern District, Columbus, Ohio, two days 
Graphic Arts Technical Conference, New York City 
National Safe Deposit Advisory Council, Washington, 
D. C., three days 
New England Regional Conference of Girl Scouts, Boston 


. Minnesota State Osteopathic Association, St. Paul 
. Indiana Association of Certified Public Accountants, 


Indianapolis 
National House and Garden Exposition, Chicago, one week 


. American Booksellers Association, New York City 


Independent Retail Food Distributors of Maryland, 
Baltimore, two days 

Indiana District of Lions International, Indianapolis 

Pacific Northwest Circulation Managers’ Association, 
Boise, Idaho, three days 

American Gas Association, Natural Gas Department, 
Kansas City, Mo., one week 

American Psychiatric Association, Pittsburgh, six days 

Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, Decatur, two days 

Institute of Radio Engineers, New York City, three days 

National Fire Protection Association, Chicago, five days 

National League for Nursing Education, Boston 

National Stationers, Philadelphia 

New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
New York City 

Trade and Industries Week, Elgin, Ill. 

Triple Convention of: American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association; National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Distributors’ Association, and Southern Supply 
and Machinery Distributors’ Association, Memphis, 
four days 

World Two-Way Trade Fair, New York City, twelve days 

Associated Bakers of Minnesota, 19th Annual Convention, 
Minneapolis, two days 

Associated Cooperage Industries, St. Louis 

Cotton Carnival, Memphis, five days 

Indiana Telephone Association, Indianapolis, two days 

Lithographers’ National Association, 32nd Annual Con- 
vention, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., three days 

Northwest Dried Fruit Association, Portland, Ore. 

State Federation of Pennsylvania Women, Philadelphia 

Greater Chicago Safety Council Meeting, Chicago 


American Cotton Manufacturers, Washington, D. C. 

American Industrial Bankers, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

American Oil Chemists Society, Dallas, Tex. 

Pacific States Paper Trade Association, Del Monte, Calif. 

Advertising Affiliation, Erie, Pa., two days 

Associated Harvard Clubs, Indianapolis, three days 

Indiana Federation of Business and Professional Women, 
Indianapolis, three days 


MAY MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


14. National Association of Real Estate Boards, Central 


15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


27. 


29. 


Atlantic Region, New York City, two days 

National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, 
Providence, R. I 

Oregon Feed Dealers Association, Portland 

Tri-State Conference of Printing House Craftsmen’s 
Clubs, Indianapolis, three days 


Descendants of Signers of Declaration of Independence, 
Philadelphia, two days 

Glass Container Association of America, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., two days 

International Rink Hockey Tournament, Herne Bay, Eng. 

Agricultural Society’s Show, Nottingham, England 

American Mining Congress, Coal Mining Exposition, 
Cincinnati, one week 

Linen Supply Association of America, Boston 

Louisiana Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
Alexandria, La., three days 

National Cottonseed Products Association, Dallas, Tex. 

National Electrical Manufacturers, Hot Springs, Va. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Annual Con- 
vention, Hot Springs, Ark., three days 

Sportsmen’s Show, Spokane, Wash., one week 

Western Traffic Conference, Seattle, Wash., one week 


Inland Daily Press, Chicago 
Western Traffic Conference, Seattle 


National American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
Atlantic City 

National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, Indian- 
apolis, five days 

Natural Gasoline Association of America, Tulsa, Okla., 
three days 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Eastern Hardware Golf Association’s Third Annual 

Tournament, Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa., three days 
Hospital Association of New York State, New York City 
Northwest Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, Minneapolis 
Optical Wholesalers’ National Association, Chicago 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Pasadena 


Community Chests and Council, Inc., Indianapolis 

General Secretaries of Y.M.C.A., Indianapolis 

German-American Federation of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, three days 

National Probation Association, Indianapolis, three days 

New England Intercollegiate Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, Boston 


Allied Truck Owners, Portland 
Family Welfare Association of America, Indianapolis 


National Association of Purchasing Agents (Oil Company 
Buyers’ Group) Pittsburgh, five days 

National Conference of Social Work, Indianapolis 

National Electrical Wholesalers’ Association, Hot Springs, 
Homestead, Va., five days 


Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 

Iowa Bakers Association, Annual Convention, Davenport 

National Association of Flour Distributors, New York City 

National Association of Master Plumbers, Atlantic City 

National Association of Purchasing Agents, Pittsburgh 

National Board of Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspectors, 
New York City 

National Confectioners’ Association, Chicago 

National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, Indianapolis 

National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association (Western 
Division), Cincinnati 

Illinois Fuel Merchants’ Association, Urbana, two days 

Motorcycle and Allied Trades, Chicago 

National District Heating Association, Chicago 


American Iron and Steel Institute, New York City 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York City 

National Metal Trades Association, Chicago 

Rice Millers’ Association, New Orleans, three days 

Middle States Regatta Association, Annual Meeting, 
Philadelphia 

Pacific International Exhibition and Convention, North- 
west Federation of Stamp Clubs, Seattle, three days 
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(Continued from page 14) 


will need enough less of my quality 
seed to make up the difference and 
then some. Goodness knows, I like 
to see every man save money but I 
never heard of one who saved any 
by planting seed because it was 
cheap. . . . Get good, honest seed, 
whether you send your order to me, 
or to someone else.” 

That Mr. Field believes in 
friendly letters is so obvious that 
the fact hardly needs discussion. As 
you look at his picture—in shirt 
sleeves and smiling—you realize 
that he is easy to get along with, 
that there never would be anything 
unkind or petty in his letters. “We 
have a reputation as a friendly 
bunch,” he says to his employees. 
“It is a big reputation to live up 
to. The spirit of a letter is a vital 
thing. Treat our customer like the 









Dear Friend: 


Henry Field's Turn-Row Letters 


Answering Inquiry 


Glad your garden seed arrived in fine shape and you 


friendly, intelligent human being 
that you know he must be. Believe 
that he is honest, wanting to do 
right, but nobody’s fool.” 

This spirit you find conspicu- 
ous in letter number two. “I make 
this seed business a kind of a per- 
sonal affair,” he writes, “and I feel 
that every customer is a friend. I 
hope so, anyway.” 

The same warm friendliness ap- 
pears in the last two paragraphs 
of that letter. “If you have a griev- 


‘ance against me,” says he, “don’t 


get grouchy, but tell me about it, 
and we will scrap it out and begin 
all over again. So send along your 
order and speak a good word for 
me to your neighbor. It does more 
good than all the advertising I can 
do. I’d do as much for you any 
time.” 





Friend Jones: 


Selling Quality 


I admit it is a temptation for you to go ahead and 


What, then, can be said in con- 
clusion about the letters of Henry 
Field? What qualities do they 
possess that letter men everywhere 
can profitably seek to acquire? 
Well, it is easy to answer that ques- 
tion. Mr. Field is a man of the peo- 
ple—so must you be. He is simple, 
direct, honest—his letters are the 
same. For the glittering generali- 
ties and fancy frills with which 
sales letters are so often cluttered, 
he substitutes the homely old-fash- 
ioned expressions that we all use 
in our everyday talk. He believes 
in the things he sells, and he never 
hesitates in trying to sell more of 
them. And always he is friendly! 
There, I think you have sum- 
marized in the writing of this man 
“what it takes” to be the master 
letter craftsman. 
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are surely welcome to the "Conglomeration Package" in- 
cluded for the children's garden. 

About. Bermuda Onion Plants, I am glad to tell you 
they will do fine as far north as you live. They come 
in bunches of 100 plants, range in size from about 
half as thick as a lead pencil to real thin. But even 
the little fellows will grow and make real onions for 
you. So plant every one of them. 

Put them out early as they will stand a little 
frost without injury. 

Yes, you are right about the Bermuda Onion not 
keeping quite as well as some of our native varieties 
raised from sets. But, they more than make up for 
that in quality. 

Bermuda Onions are big and they are sweet and mild. 
You can eat them right down raw without bite or burn. 
They are by far the mildest and sweetest you can 
raise. 

Our plants come direct to us from the grower in 
Texas. They come in refrigerated cars, get here as 
fresh as the day they are pulled and will get to you 
in thrifty, livable condition. I'll guarantee that. 

You are sure to want some of them. The price is 
low, and, of course, lower as the quantity you order 
increases. For an average family 500 plants will do. 
But if there are several of you and you like onions 
I'd advise you to put out at least 1,000 plants. It 
won't be hard to sell any surplus you raise. 

Don't forget to put them in early, at the same time 
you plant your first garden seeds. We will do our 
part by filling your order and sending it the same day 
it is received. There's an envelope enclosed to bring 
it right along to me. 

Be sure to write me later and tell me how much you 
and your family like the Bermuda Onions. 





buy cheaper alfalfa seed than I have offered you. I 
used to be tempted to pay less and be able to sell it 
for less, myself. 

But when I look over the wholesale offerings of 
cheap seed, my temptation is all gone. I would never 
have the nerve to sell it to my friends and customers. 
Mostly it is a sorry lot of seed. Generally dull and 
small and wrinkled. None too clean. And nobody knows 
for sure how many weeds are in the lot. 

Our alfalfa seed is big, plump seed. It has a 
bright, healthy color that you will recognize as fresh 
and full of vitality. It is cleaned, mighty carefully 
cleaned. All the chaffy stuff and all the light, 
small seeds are removed. They wouldn't grow, anyway. 
And it is absolutely free of noxious weeds. 

In order to get the good heavy stand of alfalfa you 
want, you will have to sow from 15 per cent to 25 per 
cent more cheap seed than quality seed like ours. And 
you will have to take the weeds as they come whether 
you like them or not. 

Now, just figure it out for yourself. My price is 
higher. It ought to be. But when you figure it out 
you will need enough less of my quality seed to make 
up the difference and then some. Goodness knows, I 
like to see every man save money but I never heard of 
one who saved any by planting seed because it was 
cheap. 

That is pretty straight talk but I believe you will 
appreciate it. 

Get good, honest seed, whether you send your order 
to me or someone else. 

If you like my kind of quality seed at a fair price 
send your order along in the enclosed envelope. You 
will never regret it and I will be glad to get your 
order and see another farmer on the right road. 



















































OPPORTUNITY 


for 
Business Executives 


@ We are ready to discuss very 
desirable distributorships with ac- 
ceptable men located in important 
trade centers. 


@ Requirements are for men of abil- 
ity, energy and good character. 
Preference will be given those fa- 
miliar with business systems and 
efficiency methods or experienced 
in office management, specialty 
merchandising, advertising and sales 


promotion. 


@ Our product, the UNIVERSAL, is 
the latest development in inter- 
communicating system engineering, 
with unusual flexibility in use, faith- 
ful voice reproduction and wide 
range volume control. Adding to its 
ready salability is remarkably low 
price and minimum service require- 


ments. 


@ Men who can present the UNI- 
VERSAL to executives and can train 
and direct salesmen are invited to 
write us. THE AMOUNT OF CAPI- 
TAL REQUIRED IS VERY SMALL. 
The opportunity is one where the 
right men can permanently establish 
themselves in a highly lucrative field. 


@ In writing, please give full details 
and be sure to state references. 


Universal Sound Systems, Inc. 
6300 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Decentralizing to Reach Markets 


(Continued from page 16) 


agencies are at their command, 
both for bringing in materials and 
for shipping finished products. 

The trend toward decentraliza- 
tion is gaining rapid momentum 
since management has begun to 
realize that a strongly centralized 
business is handicapped in catering 
to the national market. Most enter- 
prises start small. For years they 
confine their markets to near-by 
states. Only a comparatively small 
percentage ever become national 
concerns. They may have a scat- 
tered distribution throughout the 
country but the distance of their 
plants from most of their markets 
prevents them from getting inten- 
sive distribution everywhere. 

In a recent issue of a Mont- 
gomery Ward catalog for the pa- 
trons of its Oakland, California, 
branch there is a long list of 
“western products” which are sold 
by the company. Many of these 
“western products” are western 
only in that they are made or fabri- 
cated or assembled in a western 
branch factory. With the rise of 
community pride and sectional am- 
bitions, it is only natural that we 
have occasional drives to induce 
people to use “home” goods. 

To become big a business must 
have a national market. In fact 
nation-wide markets make Big 
Business. A local business desiring 
to capture country-wide markets 
must nationalize. The popular 
method of doing this right now is 
to establish a decentralized set up. 

We used to do it through merg- 
ers. Mergers are regarded as a 
centralizing process, and from the 
standpoint of management they 
are. Executive control radiates 
from a central point. But as far 
as marketing is concerned mergers 
should be looked on as a decentraliz- 
ing movement, inasmuch as_ the 
goods of the consolidated enter- 
prise are customarily shipped from 
many points. Through mergers 
businesses acquire manufacturing 


plants, warehouses, branch offices 
and other distributing machinery 
which gives access to markets per- 
haps previously denied them. 

The formation of the National 
Biscuit Company gave a decen- 
tralized manufacturing and distri- 
buting organization to an indus- 
try which always had to operate in 
a restricted territory. Up to that 
time the bakery business had to 
operate locally. The merger made 
it possible for the company to have 
plants in every large center and 
to sell to the national market. 

The National Lead Company 
accomplished the same thing in the 
lead industry. Lead, a heavy prod- 
uct, thrived best as a local business. 
But by drawing a number of suc- 
cessful lead concerns under a com- 
mon tent the industry was immedi- 
ately nationalized and access to the 
national market obtained. 

Similarly the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
nationalized the business of the 
twenty-one operating telephone 
companies of which it is composed 
Swift and Company is the Tiffany 
of the meat packing business prin- 
cipally because of its beautifully 
worked out system of decentraliza- 
tion, operating under a central 
control. 

When I worked for the Towle 
Log Cabin Syrup Company. in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, the American 
Can Company had a plant right 
across the street. Deliveries could 
be made to us in a few minutes, 
and frequently were in a case of a 
shortage. American Can, ever since 
its inception in 1899, has followed 
the plan of locating factories in 
proximity to every worth-while 
market. When it was organized 
there were more than 175 can 
manufacturers in the United 
States. None were national. Few 
did more than a neighborhood busi- 
ness. The formation of the so- 
called trust made it possible for a 
single company to serve every can- 
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A Friend-to-Friend Tip on 9-9 Financing 


ffices How're things, Ed? Making money these days?” 
nery “We're doing a nice business and making some 
per- money. But we could do 25% more volume, and 
make more money, if we had additional resources.” 
onal “There’s an easy way to lick that problem. I 
lia was up against the same thing until I started sell- 
2 ing my open accounts receivable to Commercial 
stri- Credit Company. No money troubles for me now.” 
dus- “I’ve heard about that plan, but I always thought 
te in there was a catch in it somewhere. Don’t your 
that suppliers’ credit men, or your bank object to it?” 
1 to 
nade 
have 
and 
any 
1 the 
rod- 
ness. 
suc- 
-om- 
1edi- 
» the 


“Object? No, not when they understand the plan 
"ele- and its advantages. The quick cash lets me take cash 
discounts on my purchases. My credit is A-1 now. 


yan 
a I can buy everything I need and at lower prices.” 
| “And that’s only partofit. My bank balanceaverages 
hone much higher and my account is more desirable. My 
sedi sales are up; I can operate to the limit of production 
‘any now because as fast as I shipanorder, I get my money.” 
yrin- 
ully 
liza- 
‘tral 
“How about your customers, Dick, don’t 
owle a ; - “ they mind having outsiders butting in on their 
| St. gi - deals and dunning them for payment if they 
Loess ; get a little behind?” 
me “Nobody butts in. My trade doesn’t even 
wd know about the arrangement. They get their 
ould regular terms, sometimes better terms than 
ites, before. I collect their accounts as usual and 
of a gr Qi forward the collections to Commercial Credit 
_— Company. Why don’t you try it, Ed? It’s just 
d the kind of help you need now.” 
we 
s in , — ‘ ‘ 
hile OMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY’S Accounts from expansion by lack of liquid capital. It is a 
‘ ; q Receivable Financing Plan is ideally suited legitimate, helpful banking service, flexible, de- 
1Ze ° . 
‘ to the needs of manufacturers and wholesalers void of red tape and available for temporary 
ca : fs é : 
“tod engaged in a normally active and potentially requirements or year-round use. All correspond- 
ve e ° ° ° ° ° 
- Z profitable business but hampered and restricted ence or consultation confidential. Write us. 
ev 
yu si- 
or a 
can- NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. BALTIMORE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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A “Terminal” operation provides Ware- 
house Receipts right where the goods are 
. without removal from your plant. 
The laws of the U. S. and many States 
permit banks to lend considerably in ex- 
cess of open-line credit limits when loans 
are secured by Warehouse Receipts as 
collateral. 
Manufacturers and merchants, large and 
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release capital tied up in inventories. 
. . . They find ‘Terminal’ operation 
efficient and economical. 
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consuming market in the country. 

American Can Company has 
done very little merging since the 
original organization. Its policy for 
several years has been to decen- 
tralize by establishing branch fac- 
tories wherever they are needed. 
That is also the practice of its big 
rival, Continental Can Company, 
Inc., which also originated through 
a series of mergers. Continental has 
been expanding rapidly in the post- 
depression period, building new 
plants in many places and enlarg- 
ing others. 

Today mergers are employed 
scarcely at all as a decentralizing 
agency. Whilemergermaniais being 
resumed, for the most part it has 
other objectives than locating 
plants near markets. So many con- 
siderations are involved in a typical 
merger that a manufacturer, whose 
single aim is to give faster and 
more intensive service to a grow- 
ing market, will not bother with a 
merger. He will get quicker action 
probably at far less cost if he builds 
a branch plant. 

For this reason the current ex- 
pansion program of many large 
companies is one of plant construc- 
tion at strategic points rather than 
the acquisition of desired plants by 
mergers. Some companies using 
this plan are: General Motors, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Chrysler Corporation, Studebaker 
Corporation, Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, H. D. Lee Mercantile 
Company, Hiram Walker and 
Sons, Garlock Packing Company, 
General Cable Company, McClos- 
key Varnish Company, Globe 
Union Manufacturing Company, 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Bates-Valve Bag Corpora- 
tion, Holland Furnace Company, 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Crown 
Cork and Seal Company, Rice Stix 
Dry Goods Company, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, National Car- 
bon Company, Standard Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company and 
Holeproof Hosiery Company. Even 
newspapers are starting branch 





printing plants, to be nearer their 
markets—their subscribers. 

That this type of expansion 
pays is evident from the number of 
skilfully managed concerns en- 
gaged in it and from the obvious 
fact that often distant markets 
can be secured only by locating a 
factory near them. One of the most 
striking examples that it pays is 
found in the history of the National 
Steel Corporation. This company 
came into existence via the merger 
route in 1929. The units in it, how- 
ever, are long established steel or- 
ganizations. 

National is a small company 
compared with its big rivals. Its ca- 
pacity is somewhere around 4 per 
cent of the industry’s total. Yet all 
during the depression it put its 
competitors to shame. In 1931 Na- 
tional earned as much profit as all 
steel companies combined. In those 
darks days of 1931, 1932, 1933 
and 1934, when the big steel mills 
were being run at a fraction of ca- 
pacity, National was operating 
close to 100 per cent. I have read 
reams of statistics comparing the 
achievements of E. T. Weir’s Com- 
pany with other steel producers and 
they all go to show how amazing is 
National’s record. 

Now there are many reasons for 
National’s success and it is gener- 
ally conceded that the location of 
its big plant in Detroit is one of 
these reasons. In one year of the 
depression Detroit consumed 25 
per cent of all steel produced, and 
its consumption is still probably 
somewhere near this figure, though 
only 3 per cent of the country’s 
steel production is located there. 

There are a number of reasons 
why the larger steel companies have 
not found it advisable to produce 
in Detroit, some of which will be 
discussed in another article in this 
decentralization series. Whether 
or not these reasons are valid, Na- 
tional had the courage to ignore 
them and to defy a tradition of 
the industry. It built a mill in De- 
troit and proved rather convinc- 
ingly that it does pay a manufac- 
turer to locate near a worth-while 
market. 
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“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





A clearing place for business and office management ideas, methods, short cuts and time- and 


money-saving plans. Readers are invited to contribute descriptions of ideas which have been 


used and found helpful. For all items published we will pay $5.00 





1. Lighting Problems 


Long experiments have shown that 
proper lighting speeds work, cuts errors, 
and reduces fatigue in all types of office 
work. With the modern light meters 
which are now available it is possible to 
accurately measure the exact amount of 
light on any office working surface. Tests 
have shown that for general office work, 
where bookkeeping, clerical and steno- 
graphic work are performed regularly, 
the lighting equipment should provide at 
least thirty foot candles of illumination. 
The general lighting system should be 
designed to provide a reasonably uniform 
level of illumination throughout the work- 
ing area. 

Frequent cleaning of fixtures, reflectors 
or glassware which is a part of the 
lighting system is necessary to maintain 
lighting at its original efficiency. Few 
people realize that a coating of dust in a 
lighting fixture may reduce the lighting 
efficiency sometimes as much as 10 to 20 
per cent. Dark ceilings, dark walls, dark 
pillars or posts soak up lighting almost as 
a sponge soaks up water, and it is fre- 
quently possible to bring about a big im- 
provement in lighting without installing 
new equipment merely by cleaning or 
painting walls and ceilings. 

Because the obsolete lighting equip- 
ment in so many offices provides no more 
than seven or eight foot candles of illumi- 
nation any office executive can, by step- 
ping up the amount of lighting, create an 
immediate improvement in office accu- 
racy, efficiency and production. 


2. Speeds Addressing 


A large national advertiser, offering 
free samples in all advertisements, em- 
ployed a girl to address labels for these 
sample mailings. Because there is only 
one mailing to each inquiry there was no 
point in making up address plates. 

Using labels in rolls, the girl aver- 
aged 1,400 labels daily. Study of her 


,work brought the suggestion that a spe- 
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cial typewriter, equipped exclusively with 
capital letter keys be employed. On this 
special typewriter there are no punctu- 
ation marks of any kind—only capital let- 
ters and figures. Now the girl omits all 
periods, commas and never needs to shift 
for capital letters as all addresses are 
written in solid capitals, thus: 


JOE DOAKES 
128 WASHOE 
RENO NEVADA 


From 1,400 labels addressed daily pro- 
duction quickly jumped to 2,000 labels 
per day with these improvements. 


3. Roof Aids Truck Sales 


Hotels and apartment houses have made 
good use of their roof space, but it re- 
mained for the Shreveport, Louisiana, 
branch of the International Harvester 
Company to include the roof over its 
salesrooms in the space devoted to the 
merchandizing of trucks. 


By extending the usual elevator ma- 
chinery housing slightly, the freight ele- 
vator is made to serve the roof space, 
and the area thus made available is used 
for the display of all used trucks taken 
in on trades involving the sales of new 
Internationals. 

Trucks parked on the roof are always 
under the supervision of the sales execu- 
tives, which is more than can be said of 
the usual used-car lot; whenever a truck 
is taken out for demonstration it is easy 
to check the time of departure and return 
—if the sale fails to go through. Theft, 
the petty pilfering of easily removed 
parts and accessories, is completely elimi- 
nated with the roof sales space, as only 
through the downstairs sales office can 
anyone enter the space devoted to used 
trucks. At night the trucks are as inac- 
cessible as though locked within doors and 
additional watchmen are not employed 
for the protection of these trade-ins. 

Also, though this phase of the matter 
was not considered when the used trucks 























Space is conserved and money saved by using the roof of this one-story 
Shreveport building for display room and salesroom for used trucks 
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were moved to the roof, a prospective 
buyer does not find it as easy to get 
away from the salesman on the roof as he 
would in an open car lot with a number 
of entrances and exits. 


4. Mail-Routing Sheet 


Speed in handling an order is not of 
prime importance, but accuracy in filling 
the order and in keeping a detailed rec- 
ord of it is of utmost significance to 
H. and A. Selmer, Inc., of Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, makers of Selmer flutes and other 
musical instruments. Their problem is 
further complicated by the fact that they 
have several classifications of customers, 
whereas many firms have only one. The 
company serves distributors, dealers, 
bandmasters, jobbers, etc. 

To facilitate order-handling under 
these circumstances, the company has 
evolved a plan based on the mail-routing 
and detail sheet, an illustration of which 
is shown. This sheet provides the com- 
pany with a complete picture of the prog- 
ress of the order through the office and 
plant and the treatment accorded it. 

A blue sheet is used for routing ordi- 
nary mail and a pink slip for all rush 
mail. A perforated strip across the bot- 
tom of the pink slip enables correspond- 
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No Master Card as 


ents and others handling the mail to pick 
out the rush orders and important pieces 
of mail. The perforated strip is not re- 
moved until the correspondence is ready 
to be filed. 


5. Visible Records 


Recent installation of a system of 
visible records for computing and keep- 
ing payroll records has been made at the 
Lawrence Children’s Underwear Com- 
pany, New York City, and the Shelton 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Long 
Island City, New York. 

One writing of the payroll information 
makes all the different records required. 
When payment is made by check a spe- 
cially designed check is used as the origi- 
nal record. The information on the pay 
check is so organized that the writing of 
the check makes two, three, or four car- 
bon copies—depending upon the number 
necessary for the required records. 

The copies made are used as follows: 

The original is a standard pay check 
with statement of tax and other deduc- 
tions on it. 

One carbon copy on a card form is to 
be assembled, together with the cards of 
other employees, in alphabetical or nu- 
merical order. When the cards are joined 


together they become both a payroll rec- 
ord and pay check register covering the 
individual payroll for the week or pay 
period. 

The other card carbon copy becomes 
the weekly, monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly earnings record for the individual 
employee. 

A paper carbon copy becomes the state 
Social Security tax record where state 
laws are in effect and may be forwarded 
to state tax departments as a true copy 
of the payroll. 

This particular style of visible record 
is called “Handifax” and is marketed by 
the Ross-Gould Company. 


In the office of a well-known Chicago 
company two Comptometer operators are 
employed. Both girls are skilled opera- 
tors. At first, both worked at ordinary 
office desks. In an effort to increase pro- 
duction, the office manager ordered and 
installed a special Comptometer desk with 
a recessed corner which lowers the height 
of the working surface of the machine. The 
other girl continued to work at an ordi- 
nary desk. Immediately after the instal- 
lation of the special desk, production on 
the machine where it was used jumped 
20 per cent. To check against the possi- 
bility of one girl being naturally speedier 
than the other, the girls exchanged desks, 
and the second girl at the special desk 
immediately increased her production 
about 20 per cent. Now both girls have 
Comptometer desks. 


7. Credit Invitations 


Few stores put “inactives” on the im- 
portance par which is a consistent fact 
at Grunbaum Brothers, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. And—70 per cent of the volume is 
derived from these “inactives”—store 
friends, they should be called—kept on 
the mailing list because of a conviction 
that a customer should not be relegated 
to the inactive morgue because of two, 
three, or even ten years of non-buying. 

Customers who have not used their ac- 
counts for a period of ten years are 
represented by Addressograph plates ar- 
ranged alphabetically in a file cabinet. 
Twice a year, December 1 and June 1, 
all of these inactives are circulated with 
a piece of direct-mail, and a card which 
is a “special credit invitation,” certifying 
that the recipient is on the “store’s pre- 
ferred customer list and is to be accord- 
ed special. consideration as to terms, 
service, and all of the advantages of our 
institution.” The name of the customer 
is Addressographed on this card, and 
addresses are always kept up to date by 
the use of Post Office Form 3647, postage 
for which is guaranteed. 

Currently, 26,000 are on the inactive 
list, but experience has shown that a 
goodly portion of these are not inactive 
—merely dormant. Checks after heavy 
buying months have shown that so-called 
inactives top new account openings by 
from 22 per cent to as high as 70 per cent. , 
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A section of world-famous “Bath House Row,” the show place of Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas, the nation’s only federal-owned spa 


THE BUSINESS 


TRAVELER 


Spring Vacation Mecca 


A POPULAR mecca for business men, 
particularly those in the Middle West, 
who feel the need of a few days’ rest or 
relaxation these spring days, is Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas. The 
country’s only federal-owned spa, the 
warm waters of Hot Springs come from 
forty-seven springs at the base of Hot 
Springs Mountain. These springs were 
set aside by a special Act of Congress in 
1832 for the use of the people of the 
nation for all time. Horseback riding, 
golf, horse racing and other active and 
spectator sports make Hot Springs an 
enjoyable vacation spot, as well as an ex- 
ceptionally health-giving one. 


THREE special “eclipse cruises” to 
Peru which will reach Lima in time for 
the astronomical event scheduled to oc- 
cur June 8, which scientists predict will 
be the most spectacular solar eclipse in 
twelve hundred years, have been an- 
nounced by the Grace Line. 

The cruises will sail from New York, 


April, 1987 


May 7, 14 and 21, with return sailings 
available at the cruise member’s option, 


arriving in New York, June 22, 29, or | 


July 6. They will be operated in connec- 
tion with the Hayden Planetarium-Grace- 


Peruvian Expedition which has selected | 


the mountains northeast of Lima as the 


best place from which to make observa- | 


tions. Here the cloud hazard is reduced. 
Itinerary of the special eclipse cruises 


| 


includes a daylight trip through the | 
Panama Canal, and leading ports of | 


Colombia, Ecuador and Peru en route to 
Callao port for Lima. Optional land 
tours and Pan American-Grace airplane 
trips are available in connection with the 
cruise covering nearby ruins and resorts. 


Rapid Trade Trip 


IN NINETEEN days fifteen cities from 
coast to coast were visited recently by 
Thomas Edward Hicks, president of the 
Personal Products Corporation. Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Hicks traveled almost exclusively by | 
plane, using both private and commercial | 


airplanes. The purpose of his trip was 
to discuss personally with drug leaders 
the benefits of whole-hearted support of 


| 


ne AT HOTEL 
Kenna 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Hotel Lennox is just a step from 


everywhere you want to be and 
everything you want to see in 
downtown St. Louis.« « « You'll 
enjoy the superb comfort, excel- 
lent food and genuine hospitality 
of this modern, up-to-the-minute 


hotel. 


RAT E 5 50% of all rooms rent for $3.50 


or less, single; $5.00 or less, double. 


HOTEL 


nnOXx 


Ninth and Washington 


Within One Block of Hotel 
Mayfair + Under Same Management 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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Traveland is all a-buzz with nice 
gossip about The Stevens! Travel- 
ers, wise in living, tell about the 
world of ease and comfort found at 
this largest hotel in all the world. 


“Located ideally—in the business 
district yet on the Park and Lake, 
removed from congested traffic’... 
“The kind of welcome that makes 


you feel at home” ... “Rare atten- 
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Mis kind OF GOSSIP 
I$ A GOOD THING 
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tion to little comfort details’... 
“Always a perfect room selection 
from modest singles to sumptuous 
suites’. . . “Biggest bargain in liv- 
ing’. These are the things they say. 

Come toThe Stevens, see for your- 
self. You'll thank this kind of gossip. 
You'll find the satisfying comfort 
which has made The Stevens 
Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 
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Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Mod- 
erate Prices. 


In CLEVELAND it’s 
e@ THE HOLLENDEN 
In COLUMBUS it’s 

e THE NEIL HOUSE 
In AKRON it's 

e THE MAYFLOWER 
In TOLEDO it's 

@ THE NEW SECOR 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 
In MIAMI BEACH it’s 


e THE FLEETWOOD 














SALES KITS FOR EVERY LINE 





Whether one or hundreds of 
salesmen using samples, 
photographs or literature, 
Knickerbocker has the sales 
case or portfolio ideally suited to 
your individual line in every de- 
tail. What's your sales problem? 
Knickerbocker has the answer 
without charge or obligation. 


Address now 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 No. Crawford Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales let- 
ters, collection letters, special let- 
ters to customers, and dramatized 
mailings of all kinds. 400 ideas and 
400 colorfully illustrated letterhead 
samples you can use, costing over 
$10,000. Yours for $3.00. Sent on 
approval. Prize and Contest De- 
partment. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 



























the minimum selling price agreements 
under the Fair Trade Practice Acts. 
Cities visited were: Baltimore, Richmond, 
Newark, Columbus, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Des Moines, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, and Washington, D. C. 


MANY business men have a trip to Chi- 
cago marked on their business calendar 
for the early part of June in order to 
attend the eighteenth annual conference 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, June 7, 8 and 9. The theme of 
this year’s meeting will be “Tuning Up 
Men, Methods and Machines—a_ 1937 
Office Problem.” 

In addition to the presentation of 
papers on pertinent subjects within the 
field of office management, the conference 
will have an exhibit of office machines 
and also an exhibit of certain. office sys- 
tems and methods used by a number of 
the country’s large industrial and finan- 
cial institutions. 

Speakers will include Dr. Samuel 
Stevens, Northwestern University, who 
will speak on, “Employment—Selecting 
the Right Person”; J. H. MacDonald, 
budget director, National Broadcasting 
Company, the subject of whose address 
will be, “Budgeting Time and Money for 
Control of Clerical Service Activities”; 
Dr. Donald Laird, Colgate University, 
whose subject will be, “Effect of Physical 
Factors on Office Efficiency”; and Harry 
Arthur Hopf of Hopf, Kent, Willard and 
Company, who will speak on, “Manage- 
ment Is a Profession.” 


Sail to California 


NUMEROUS friends of American Busi- 
NEss are finding the popular route to 
California via Havana, Acapulco, Mexi- 
co and Panama, enjoyable. Sailing from 
New York, March 6, on the S. S. “Cali- 
fornia” were the following: 

Thomas B. Boss, president of American 
Reserve Insurance Company, New York; 
M. J. Lynch of Portland, president of the 
Portland chapter of the Association of 
General Contractors; Henry Luedinghaus 
of St. Louis, president of the St. Louis 
Malleable Casting Company; Fred W. 
Lucas of Memphis, vice president of 
Cook and Company, cotton exporters; 
John Hunt, vice president of the Onon- 
daga County Savings Bank of Syracuse; 
A. H. Robinson, assistant treasurer of 
Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester; 
D. W. Stimson, assistant to the superin- 
tendent of American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany of Allentown, Pennsylvania; Carl- 
ton W. Bloom of Boston, sales manager 
of Godfrey L. Cabon, Inc.; and Harold 
Reiss, traffic manager of the Stroh Brew- 
ing Company of Detroit. 


CARL WOLLNER, genial president of 
the Panther Oil and Gas Company, has 
recently returned from one of his num- 
erous trips to Mexico. 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPITIENT 








Pocket-Type Cabinet 


VERTICAL record cards may be con- 
verted to visible records in a new pocket- 
type, visible-record cabinet now on the 
market. Strong and durable pockets with 
clear celluloid protecting strips at bot- 





tom are used in this cabinet, introduced 
by the Globe-Wernicke Company. The 
celluloid strip on the pockets keeps title 
margins clean and legible. A wide variety 
of signaling is possible. 


Automatic Typewriter 


A STENOGRAPHER or typist as a by- 
product of regular work can maintain a 
consistent production of 100 to 150 aver- 
age-length letters a day on the automatic 
typewriter which is now offered in an 
all-steel unit of modern design and con- 
struction. This means 600 to 900 letters 
a week may be turned out without fatigue 
on the part of the operator. These statis- 
tics have as authority the Automatic 
Business Machines, Inc., makers of the 
Robotyper, the automatic typewriter for 
quantity production, in question. 

Advantages said to be gained in the 
new all-steel cabinet which succeeds the 
wooden cabinet which formerly housed 
the Robotyper, are: greater strength per 
ounce of weight; permanence; elimination 
of warping, shrinkage and expansion; the 
reduction of noise due to vibration 
through the application of dampeners on 
all flat sides and surfaces. 
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A paper reservoir is built into the top 
of the cabinet; storage space for records 
and supplies is provided below. The Robo- 
typer will type reports, presentations, 
announcements, bulletins, and compli- 
cated tabulations and statistical work as 
well as personalized letters. 


A SIMPLIFICATION of _interoffice 
communication has been achieved in the 
perfection of an instrument called the 
“Port-A-Fone.” A user plugs the cord of 
this device into an ordinary electric light 
socket, speaks normally into the Port-A- 
Fone, and his voice is carried over the 
power lines to a similar unit, or units, in 


other departments. Faithful tone quality 


is claimed for it by Electronic Devices, 
Inc., makers of the instrument. 


oie ne. 


Light for Stacks, Bins 


SOLVING the problem of uniform 
lighting for bins, shelves, and stacks in 
stockrooms, tool cribs and libraries, a 
specially designed reflector is now on the 
market. These reflectors provide uniform 
illumination from top to bottom of the 
tiers, and the needed light into the interior 
of bins for good vision. 

The deep, trough-shaped reflector di- 
rects maximum light downward to bins 
near the floor, while the V-shaped deflec- 
tor bar suspended below the reflector, di- 
rects light upward above the cutoff of 
the reflector to light the topmost shelves 
or bins. Apertures in the ends of the re- 
flector allow light to pass which assists 
in building up illumination at points be- 
tween units. Special care has been taken 
to properly shield the lamp filament from 





From 600 to 900 letters a week may be turned out by a single operator 


using this automatic typewriter now offered in an all-steel wnit 
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Sales 
Coach 


7 SGHEL 


—THE MODERN WAY OF SELLING 


ll i manuf. ers 


Man ti y-pr 

and wholesalers are finding that it pays 
to demonstrate their wares at point of 
sale with SCHELBRO Display Trailers. 
More territory covered, more new dealer 
accounts, larger orders, better salesman 
morale . . . the actual increased volume 
quickly returns the investment in a 
SCHELBRO coach or fleet. 


Pioneers in the industry, we are 
the only manufacturers produc- 
ing commercial trailers exclu- 
sively. All sizes, all styles, 
adaptable to every type of pro- 
duct. Write for catalog and 
quotations. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc. 
Peoria, Illinois 
Below: SCHELBRO DeLuxe Sales Coach 


used by Gilford-Strauss Carpet Corp., 
Chicago. 
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STAINLESS STEEL PENS 


+ Last Longer 

+ Are Economical 

+z Do Not Rust or Corrode 
<x SAVE YOU MONEY 


Gillott Stainless Steel Pens are not 
just ordinary pens—pens that your 
employees will use a week and then 
discard. They’re the most econom- 
ical pens in use today—standard in 
the largest banks, schools, business 
and industrial concerns. And why? 
Because they’re made of Stainless 
Steel—“Pioneer Pens of this ma- 
terial”—specially treated to retain 
its properties. They’re impervious 
to stain, corrosion, acids and cli- 
matic conditions. Glass-smooth 
over any paper surface. THEY 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
10c in stamps will bring you a 


sample assortment of 6 pens. Use 
the coupon below. 


Alfred Field & Co., Inc 


95 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Aurrep Fie.tp & Co., Inc., 95 Chambers St., 
New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is 10c in stamps, 


meg send me samples of Gillott’s Stainless 
teel Pens. 














view when looking down the aisle and so 
minimize glare. 

The reflectors are designed by the Ben- 
jamin Electro Manufacturing Company 
for installation in aisles of stock bins, 
book stacks, etc., where the width of the 
aisle is from three to four feet. It is 
recommended that they be located along 
the center line of the aisle with the long 
side of the reflector parallel with the 
aisle and with reflectors mounted even 
with the top row of shelves or bins, and 
that spacing distance between reflectors 
does not exceed eight feet. 


Multiple Communication 


THREE types of interoffice communica- 
tion are now offered in three variations 
of one system. Complete, two-way com- 
munication in which speech may origi- 
nate at either position is provided by 
Type A of this system called Operadio 
and manufactured by the Operadio 
Manufacturing Company. Absolute pri- 
vacy is provided; it is impossible for any- 
one to “listen in” from either position to 
casual conversation unless the person at 
that position wants him to hear what is 
going on. This type was designed for use 
where two persons or departments wish 
to be within easy communication at all 
times. 

The return-speech system known as 
Type B is composed of one master station 
with from one to ten outlying stations. 
Outlying stations are able to talk back 
to the master station but cannot origi- 
nate calls independently or talk to an- 
other outlying station. Operator of the 
master station can talk to one outlying 
station with complete privacy providing 











he keeps other stations switched to the 
“off” position, or to several outlying sta- 
tions simultaneously. 

The multiple-unit system (Type C 
may be made up of from three to eleve: 
stations, each equipped to communicat: 
with any of the others. For instance, with 
a ten-station installation of this system it 
is possible to carry on five pairs of con 
versations at one time without cross ta!! 
or interference. A third person, inten 
tionally or unintentionally, may “ta! 
into” an existing conversation but it i 
impossible for him to “listen in” unless 
it is the desire of the persons talking to 
have him do so. 














For Carbon impressions 


A CARBON impression numbering ma- 
chine especially designed for carbon copy 
work is now on the market. It will give 
a clear, clean impression through many 
sheets of carbon paper. Made by the Bates 
Manufacturing Company this special de- 
vice can be furnished on any regular 
model Bates numbering machine. 

When duplicate forms are to be made, 
a simple impression with carbon paper 
frequently will save considerable time and 
serve the desired purpose fully as satis- 
factorily as copies made individually. 


Our Mistake 


THE General Electric light meter was 
mistakenly described on Page 65 of the 
November, 1936, American BusIness as 
costing “less than a ten spot.” The state 
ment concerning price should have read 
“slightly more than a ten spot.” 

























































































Tuts stenographer can “talk back” to her boss over her half of the two- 
way-communication Operadio, one of the several new interoffice communi- 
cation systems recently introduced to the office-appliance market 
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STATEMENT OF EMPLOYEE'S EARNINGS AND PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS 
ANY PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
ANYWHERE 


Retain This Statement: It is @ record of your earnings and tax deductions as reported to the Federal and State Governments 
































Date Employ. 
Age 27 pate of Bicn_JuNG 16, 1909 
sex_M__ 





pate |pavs| mours — = ——— — ET PAY 
fra 6 5 20o| 25.00 .25- 3 8- 25- | 1.00- |23.125 
: PAYROLL CHECK 
: ANY PROGRESSIVE COMPANY Date Fab 6 
: ANYWHERE 
‘ PAY TOTHEORDEROF | 4 Jones 
. G 23.126 
/ RECORD OF EMPLOYEE’S EARNINGS AND DEDUCTIONS 
Neme_C. H. Jones tet to S46 here Bmpr __ “in 
Addrem 752 ABHlend Ave ___ Registration No_ 52515-1211 prey. imp. Recort___ 
Ona eared, I crncertenceieinderiniteeenteeeciniacereg api anlen aienil 
Due cite IN cncsmmrernnemmnnetil 









































cig Warnes X08 sng ty ae Uae ina_YeOs % . 
ee 
peme DEDUCTIONS 
= eae Earned a ap . — ed 
m9! 4) 32) 20.00 20- .30- 25- 1.00- A 
wii6| 5| 40] 25.00 25- 38- 1.00- {2 P ] 
wn23| 5) 40] 25.00 25- .38- 1.00- 
wizo| 5| 40] 25.00 .25- 38- 1.004 
8 6] 5| 40] 25.00 .25- 36- 25- 1.0 








A popuLaR method of keeping Social Security payroll records, adaptable 
particularly to small concerns, consists of three parts, all of which may be 
posted simultaneously with this Burroughs machine 


SMALL concerns will find an inexpen- 
sive, efficient payroll system which meets 
all Social Security requirements provided 
in a desk-model bookkeeping machine. 

Illustrated are three payroll records 
posted by this machine in one operation. 
From top to bottom they are: employee’s 
statement of earnings and deductions, 
payroll check, and employee’s earnings 
record. 

This machine, which is manufactured 
by Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
can also be used for other work besides 
payroll, such as posting customers’ and 
creditors’ ledgers, writing monthly state- 
ments, and all miscellaneous adding and 
figuring work. 


Measuring Instrument 


A MEASURING machine which will in- 
dicate, record, signal or control as many 
as sixteen conditions, such as tempera- 
ture, humidity, etc., has been introduced 
to business and industry. Models of this 
new Micromax instrument are available 
for as complete, or as limited, measure- 
ment and control as the user’s require- 
ments demand. There are single-point 
recorders usually applied to the measure- 
ment of temperature, and multiple-point 
recorders which record almost anything 
from chemical concentration and electrical 
current to gas analysis and voltage. For 
the multiple-point recorders, various types 
of lines such as continuous lines, dots and 
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dashes, a series of dots, etc., and a vari- 
ety of colors, make is possible easily to 
distinguish one indication from another. 
The machine always keeps ten inches of 
record in full view. 

Leeds and Northrup, makers of Micro- 
max, have issued a novel advertising piece 
to facilitate understanding of the opera- 
tion of the machine. Cut to the actual 
shape of the recorder, its effect is almost 
the same as seeing an actual half-size 
model of the instrument. As it opens, one 
sees first the chart carriage and finally 
the whole mechanism comes into view. 














—No Room For 
Argument 


It’s a fact proved by countless 
tests that a good letterhead DOES 
definitely improve the pulling 
power of your letters. A modern, 
well designed letterhead “clothes” 
your message with dignity and in- 
stills confidence. It is the finest 
kind of good-will investment. Yet 
such a letterhead need not be 
costly—and will not be costly if 
you order from “Universal.” 


SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


Write today—or merely pin this adver- 
tisement to your letterhead—and mail to 
us; we will send you FREE and without 
obligation a copy of our newest Portfolio 
of Modern Lithographed Letterheads, also 
a complete price list showing prices on 
six grades of paper. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


4309-21 DIVERSEY AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 














—Just Published— 
Modern Business 
Letter Writing 


By Anne Boone 


Supervisor of correspondence for many 
nationally known companies 

Here are an expert’s successful meth- 
ods for quickly gaining a master crafts- 
man’s skill and speed in writing effective 
business letters. 

Over 800 examples of letters, para- 
graphs, phrases, sentences, even single 
words F ome from actual correspondence 
and suggested revisions show you how to 
write letters that get results. In a sys- 
tematic way Miss Boone points out how 
to obtain clearness, conciseness, com- 
pleteness and courtesy—how to begin 
and close the letter—how to weed-out 
faulty expressions, jargon, and general 
language which weaken the letter. 

Mopern Boustness Lerrer WritincG 
will help you to write sales letters that 
bring in business, collection letters that 
pull in payments, adjustment letters 
that restore harmony. Your letters will 
make business friends and develop valu- 
able goodwill. 

1s 8 8 8 ee OS OS OE GG 


SENT ON 5 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


g The Ronald Press Company 
* Dept. M89, 15 E. 26th St., New York 
Send me a copy of Boone’s Mopern Business 
: Lerrer Waitinc. Within five days after its receipt J 
Oi I will either return it or send you $2.50, plus a few 
Q cents for delivery, in payment. (We pay delivery on 
cash orders; same return privilege.) 








| Name (Please Print) 
@ Street Address. . . 


8 city....... sa 
z *Qutside continental U. 8. and Canada 
3 $2.50 plus 25 cents for shipping 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 
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Chairs—Posture 





STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


» 
Sold 
through 






office 


equip- 
ment 
No. 825 


The Sturgis line is 
complete with a 
model for every 
need in a wide range of prices. Back support 
and seat height easily and quickly adjusted by 
hand. Up-to-date. Well made. Comfortable. 


Write for Catalog 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich. 


dealers 


Expense Books 





2 THE GOVERNMENT 


QAGGAGE will allow the de- 
£% duction of travel- 
CON % ing expenses on 


Income and Pay- 
roll tax returns 
only upon presen- 
tation of definite, 
itemized records. 


BEACH'S 


“Common Sense” 


EXPENSE 
BOOKS 


are best for 
keeping such rec- 
ords. 








Get them from your stationer or write 
us for sample and prices 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 


7338 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














Engraved Business Cards 





Paper Clips 

















What About Your 


First Impression? 


ELLING does not always depend 

on price or demand alone. Yes— 

many things are sold at higher 
figures simply because a salesman 
makes a favorable first impression, 
or his firm reflects prestige. 

The entering wedge to successful 
sales is the business card—the first 
expression of quality or the integrity 
of a firm. 

We will gladly discuss this angle of 
business cards with you. Perhaps we 
can re-design yours advantageously or 
show where you can save money. Please 
reply on your business letterhead. 


The John B. 


WIGG 


1106 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago 


Engravers Since 
1857 













Stock Cuts 





CLIP-ONS 


will keep 
your papers 
in order. 
Genuinely 
satisfactory 
paper clips. 





They fasten correspondence, enclosures, 
briefs, etc., neatly and securely. Cannot slip 
off or pick up other papers. Inexpensive. 
Get them from your stationer or 


request free samples and prices. 


CLIP-ON CORPORATION 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 




















Engraved Stationery 


EXECUTIVES 


Dignify your p corr with hand- 
some engraved executive stationery. A cabinet of 
250 steel die engraved letterheads and envelopes 
at the low price of $10.50. Write for samples, 
today. Please use your letterhead when writing. 


@ IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY,INC. @ 
203 Fulton Street, New York City 














CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 


today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 











Automatic Letter Service 











Genuine 


TYPED LETTERS 


(Hooven Automatic) 


TAN KI Mail ig 


Send us your letter for qu 
$17 5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. KTlantie 1290 











Cash Buyers of Merchandise 


WE BUY FOR CASH 


Paper Goods, Pictures, Novelties, Blotters, 
Envelopes, Holiday Lines, Paper Stocks, 
Books, Games, Premiums, Overruns, Calen- 
dars or merchandise difficult to dispose. 

Submit samples and quantities for prompt 
consideration and Spot Cash offer. Quick 
Action. ERNEST FANTUS 
440 North Wells Street 














Chicago, Ill. 








Directories 











COMPLETELY CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
OF ALL WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS 
Official Directory. Alphabetical. Geo- 
graphical. Classified-By-Products section. 
Price, $5.00 postpaid. Send check with 
order. 

WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS ASSOC. 
Dept.AB. 1148S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 























BUSINESS 
TIPS 





Packaging Information 


THOSE having anything to do with the 
transportation and delivery of merchan- 
dise might find new and valuable infor- 
mation in a handsome, illustrated bro- 
chure, How to Pack It. The specific pack- 
aging problems in the beverage industry, 
the ceramic industries, the drug, chemical 
cosmetic and proprietary industries, the 
electrical industry, food products, furni- 
ture and house furnishings, the hardware 
field, among machine, appliance, and 
parts manufacturers, and in the field of 
orchard, farm and garden produce, are 
each discussed in a special section. This 
book is issued by the Hinde and Dauch 
Paper Company whose specialists have 
developed the one best way for packing 
tomatoes, coffee percolators, or beer. 

A companion piece to How to Pack It 
is called Modern Shipping Bozes, It deals 
with the construction and design of ship- 
ping containers, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of attractively as well as sturdily 
designed containers which will express 
the spirit of the contents—whether it be 
cheese, chinaware or clutch parts—and at 
the same time act as a sort of traveling 
billboard for the company distributing 
the product. Copies of either or both of 
these helpful books are available free and 
may be obtained by writing the editor. 


Ends Profit Losses 


OF SPECIAL interest to accountants and 
executives responsible for profits is a 
booklet, 15 Easy Ways to Stop Profit 
Losses, published by Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Helpful suggestions 
on quick, accurate methods of checking 
charge slips, analyzing cash register tape, 
taking inventory and writing customers’ 
statements are just a few of the subjects 
covered. A card or letter to the editor will 
bring you a copy, free of charge. 


Warning to Drivers 


THERE is more than slang to the title 
of the booklet, You Bet Your Life. It is 
rather a grim warning. The theme of the 
booklet is that when you gamble in lot- 
teries you have at stake a few dollars at 
most; but when you gamble in traffic, 
“you bet your life.” Even as the Reader’s 
Digest article, “And Sudden Death,” re- 
ceived wide distribution following its 
original publication a little less than two 
years ago, so You Bet Your Life can 
blaze the trail for a campaign toward 
careful driving in 1937. Published by the 
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Travelers Insurance Company, this liber- 
ally illustrated booklet gives startling ac- 
cident statistics, made vivid by compari- 
sons. Firms which want to pass some of 
this information along to salesmen who 
drive automobiles can secure free copies 
by writing the editor. 


Office Comfort 


FURTHER information on that very 
popular subject, summer air conditioning, 
now is to be had from a pamphlet issued 
by the Carrier Corporation. Business men, 
who don’t intend that they or their em- 
ployees shall endure the heat and discom- 
fort and consequent lowered efficiency of 
another summer without doing some- 
thing about it, will be interested in seeing 
how Carrier deals with this problem. 


Correct Posture 


ONE clue to the increased efficiency so 
much in demand these days is found in 
correct posture. Executives might do well 
to distribute copies of a booklet, Posture 
Makes Perfect, among office employees— 
and doubtless could read it to advantage 
themselves, if they have not already done 
so. The booklet, published by the Harter 
Corporation, is a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the Reader’s Digest by 
Dr. Morris M. Brill. It makes entertain- 
ing, as well as instructive, reading. 


Virginia Publicity 


THE charms of Virginia’s countryside, 
the history of her towns and cities, and 
the romance of her chief industry, to- 
bacco, are told in a lavishly illustrated 
brochure published by the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. Stimulating views 
of the new Skyline Drive in Shenandoah 
National Park are included, as are photo- 
graphs of the historic homes and gardens 
of Thomas Jefferson and James Monroe, 
Virginia’s famous Hot Springs, various 
universities and museums. 


BEST radio programs and the day, hour 
and station over which each may be 
heard are listed in convenient form in a 
pocket-size booklet, Selected Radio Pro- 
grams, published by the Radio Institute 
of the Audible Arts which organization 
was founded by Philco Radio and Tele- 
vision Corporation. Published monthly 
and distributed free of charge. 


Lighting for Seeing 


SPECIFIC lighting requirements for in- 
dividual office tasks are analyzed and 
methods of achieving a desirable stand- 
ard of illumination are explained in a 
booklet, Lighting for Seeing in the Office, 
published by the General Electric Com- 
pany. This book is full of sound ideas for 
improving lighting conditions for casual 
seeing, for usual seeing, and for critical 
seeing. Write the editor for your copy. 
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Envelopes Index Tabs 
RAND MAK-UR-OWN 
ARE YOUR INCOMING All Transparent Celluloid 
ORDERS BURIED IN INDEX TABS 
THE MORNING'S MAIL? F y CUP TABS TO 


e e e e You can get orders 
routed through your plant 
guickly if you have your 
salesmen's envelopes printed 
with one of our stock ‘‘Sales- 
men’s Mail’’ designs. 

WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


**Good Envelopes Plus Ideas’’ 
Hartford e St.Paul e Cleveland 














Filing Systems 








MODERNIZE your card filing 


systems and business data with 


FINDEX 


A filing system that automatically, mechani- 
cally and quickly classifies, analyzes, selects, 
sorts all kinds of business facts and records. 
It almost thinks, and never makes a mistake. 
Used for sales, collection, personnel, cus- 
tomer, membership, patents, research, sta- 
tistical and other records. 
WRITE today and find out how Findex 
will save time and money for you 


FINDEX SYSTEMS INC. 
244 E. Erie St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Stapling Machines—Staples 

















Works as Stapler and Automatic Tacker. 

Endless good uses in your office. Ask 

your Stationer. Write for folder, 
“Unfolding the Hotchkiss Line” 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 








Labels 








LABELS 


of all kinds 


QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 


LOW PRICE 


’ 
3211 FRANKFORD AVE. 


PHILA., PA 











Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


Sines oeeatenl 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 


extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and eutess 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
440 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Office Adhesives 











SPEEDY ' 
SCHOOL 
& 
STUDIO 


BEST- TEST r PAPER CEMENT 


4 oz. Brush-In-Cap Can 25¢ — at your 

dealer—or sent prepaid «¥ Trenton 

upon receipt of price (U. S. A. only). 

UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS co 
Trenton, N. J 











Steel Signals 








Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 
THE H. C. COOK CO 


38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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Double the Efficiency 
of Your Office Help = 


How? — Mr. ‘Office Manager: Get and 
keep before you the Almanac of Office 
Equipment. 

It Pays for Itself Over and Over 
It doubles the value of every piece of office 
equipment by explaining and illustrating how 
to care for and operate typewriters, dictating 
machines, duplicators, adding and calculating 
machines, addressing machines, bookkeeping 
machines, etc., more efficiently and get new 
uses from t ! 
The book the business world has long needed! 
The Almanac, a complete and authoritative 
reference book on office machines, is the only 
book of its kind; profusely illustrated, and 
bound in waterproof cloth—gold embossed, and 
reinforced for durability. 384 pages of real, 
usable facts and business helps! Page size 
6x9. Fully indexed! Price, $2.50 postpaid. 
On approval. The Almanac must be seen to be 
appreciated. Send no money. Write on your 
firm’s letterhead. In 10 days return book if not 
satisfactory or remit $2.50. 


THE ALMANAC OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


540 N. Michigan Avenue, Dept. 14, CHICAGO 





New... Full of Meat! 


“IDEAS FOR 
LETTER WRITERS” 


By Guy W. Bact 
$2.00 
RIEGER’S, Inc 








SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


IT’S FREE 


112 PAGES 
9000 DIFFERENT LISTS 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


TO-DAY 
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WHOLESALING PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE. By Theodore N. Beckman 
and Nathanael H. Engle. Of all the im- 
portant divisions of business there has, 
perhaps, been less written about whole- 
saling than any other. Yet without whole- 
saling many a manufacturer would be 
helpless in getting his goods to market; 
the majority of retailers would be unable 
to find sources of supplies. Important as 
is wholesaling many of the large com- 
panies engaged in it have been backward 
and have failed to bring their business 
into step with modern trends in distribu- 
| tion. Here is a book which is at once 
comprehensive, thorough and authorita- 
tive, covering the entire wholesale activity, 
including buying, selling, accounting and 
operating. A tremendous amount of work 
has gone into this book; we believe a 
copy of it should be studied carefully by 
everyone engaged in any branch of whole- 
saling. There is an unusually complete in- 
| dex and much statistical material, both 
in the body of the book and in the appen- 


| dix. The Ronald Press Company, $4.00. 


THE BUSINESS LETTER. By Carl A. 
Naether. Here are 596 pages of sound 
and helpful information and suggestions 
about writing and using business letters. 
Included are credit and collection letters, 
good-will letters, class-appeal letters, 
form letters and sales letters. There is a 
chapter on letterheads, one on abbrevi- 
ations, another on English usage—all 
good. While the book follows well-known 
trails in business letter practice it is 
nevertheless an excellent addition to any 
business library. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, $3.50. 


MODERN BUSINESS LETTER 
WRITING. By Anne Boone. With so 
many good books on business letter writ- 
ing it is amazing to pick up a pile of busi- 
ness mail and find that more than half 
the letters are downright bad, violating 
all laws of common sense, good grammar, 






NEW BOOKS FOR 
EXECUTIVES 





clarity and courtesy. Miss Boone’s book 
condenses in only 248 pages what some 
other writers require a couple of volumes 
to say, and this condensation makes her 
book all the more valuable and impres- 
sive. It would be an excellent remedy for 
the millions of bad letters which waste 
postage each year if every person who 
writes business letters would spend a 
couple of evenings studying this book. 
Miss Boone gives numerous suggestions 
for improving letters, for giving them 
clarity and conciseness, and for renovat- 
ing them of the usual debris of jargon 
and mumbo-jumbo which still earmarks 
such an enormous volume of business let- 
ters. The Ronald Press Company, $2.50 


THE GOVERNMENT’S HAND IN 
BUSINESS. By Murray G. Lee. Mr. 
Lee, who is a member of the New York 
bar, gives a picture of the jurisdiction 
of the federal government and of the 
several states with regard to the regula- 
tion of business. More than two thousand 
cases are cited. Baker, Voorhis and Com- 
pany, $5.90. 


TRAFFIC DICTIONARY. By C. S. 
Nelson and George T. Stufflebeam. This 
is the third edition, revised, of a popu 
lar, pocket-sized dictionary of terms used 
in traffic management and domestic and 
foreign trade. If you have ever been 
puzzled by such abbreviations as N.S.P.F., 
or S.U.L.C.L., or such shipping terms as, 
“Plimsoll Mark,” by all means make a 
place in your desk for this handy book. 
Shipping Service Organization, $1.25. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HAND- 
BOOK. The fourteenth annual edition of 
a guide and book of reference to the coun- 
tries, products, trade and resources of 
Cuba, Mexico, Central and South Ameri- 
ca. Of inestimable value to anyone doing 
business in these countries. Originally 
published in England. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, $1.00. 
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